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Mitropoulos Signs 
Two-Year Contract 
With Philharmonic 


HE New York Philharmonic 
fy Symphony Society has appointed 
Dimitri Mitropoulos musical di- 
rector for the next two years, through 
he 1952-53 season, according to an 
imnouncement on Dec. 15. The ap- 
pointment was approved at a meeting 

f the board of directors two days 
earlier. Mr. Mitropoulos came to the 

rchestra two seasons ago, after serv- 
ng as musical director of the Minne- 
polis Symphony from 1937 to 1949. 
Last season he shared the post of 
regular conductor with Leopold Sto- 
j owski, and last spring was named 
ilone as regular conductor for the 
1950-51 season. 

The Greek conductor first came to 
this country fourteen years ago, to fill 
. guest-conducting engagement with 
he Boston Symphony. The next year 

e became musical director of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. His first ap- 
pearances with the New York Phil- 
armonic-Symphony were in 1940, 

vhen he appeared as guest conductor 
or four weeks during the regular 

sason. Subsequent visits took place 
no the next two seasons, when he 
participated in the celebration of the 
orchestra’s centennial observances. He 

returned in 1947 to conduct a portion 
of the orchestra’s spring tour. During 
1947-48 he led the orchestra for four 
weeks; during 1948-49 for eight 
weeks; and last season, when he was 
co-conductor, for ten weeks. 

Since his first appearances in New 
York, Mr. Mitropoulos’ programs 
have been notable for the large per- 
centage of works by modern com- 
posers he has included. As his an- 
nual tenure increased in length, this 
policy became even more clearly de- 
fined, and last season he conducted a 
full-length concert version of Strauss’s 
Elektra. Encouraged by the success 
of this venture, he this season has 
already presented concert versions of 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole and Mil- 
haud’s Les Choéphores, and has sched- 
uled a similar presentation of Berg’s 
Wozzeck in the spring. 

Mr. Mitropoulos left New York 
after the first eight weeks of the sea- 
son had been completed, and filled a 
four-concert guest-conducting engage- 
ment with the Cleveland Orchestra be- 
tween Dec. 7 and 16. He will con- 
duct the San Francisco Symphony be- 
tween Jan. 11 and 27, and on Feb. 4 
and 6 will conduct the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic before returning to New 
York the first of March. In San 
Francisco, Mr. Mitropoulos will pre- 
sent a concert version of Elektra. 
During his absence the Philharmonic- 
Symphony is being conducted by 
George Szell, Bruno Walter, and 
Leonard Bernstein. 

The same board meeting that re- 
sulted in Mr. Mitropoulos’ appoint- 
ment as musical director for the next 
two seasons saw the unanimous elec- 
tion of Nevil Ford to the board of 
directors of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. Mr. Ford 
is senior vice-president, a director, 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the First Boston Corpora- 
tion, of New York. An officer of 
numerous civic and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, Mr. Ford is a former 
chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee for New York of the United 
States Treasury Department, and a 
former president of the Bond Club. 
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Sedge LaBlang 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association; Rolf 
Gerard, scene and costume designer; and John Gutman, of the administra- 
tive staff, watch a rehearsal of the company's new production of Johann 
Strauss's The Bat, which was given its first performance on Dec 20 


Forum At Columbia Discusses 


Problems Of American Music 


PROPOSAL to provide a new 
A source of revenue for symphony 

orchestras and at the same 
time provide orchestral players with 
royalties from the sale of recordings 
for which they play was advanced 
by Alfred Wallenstein, music direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
on Dec. 9, in the course of an all- 
day forum on The Composer’s Place 
in Industry and Society Today.. The 
forum was sponsored by the music 
department of Columbia University, 
and was held in McMillin Theatre. 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, presided. 
Speakers in addition to Mr. Wallen- 
stein were Howard Hanson, director 


of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Felix Greissle, di- 
rector of vabdizotionn, E. B. Marks 


Music Corporation; Victor Bator, ex- 
ecutor for the estate of the late Béla 
Bartok; David Randolph, radio com- 
mentator; Sidney Kaye, vice-chair- 
man of the board and general coun- 
sel of Broadcast Music, Inc., and chair- 
man of the copyright committee of 
the American Bar Association; John 
Tasker Howard, curator of the 
American Music Collection of the 
New York Public Library; and Rob- 
ert Leigh, former director of for- 
eign short-wave broadcast intelligence 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 

Asserting that foreign-made record- 
ings represent one-fifth of the total 
sales of classical recordings in the 
United States, Mr. Wallenstein point- 
ed out that the lower wage-scale of 
European musicians makes possible 
the production of records in Europe 
that are not economically feasible in 
this country. Mr. Wallenstein sug- 
gested that the players making or- 
chestral records agree to accept a 
substantially lower fee than they do 
at present for their work in record- 
ing sessions, receiving instead a roy- 
alty on each record in which they par- 


ticipate. In this way, Mr. Wallen- 
MAR 24 


stein maintained, American record- 
ings could compete with those made 
abroad; the players would receive a 
higher remuneration; and the orches- 
tra associations would receive addi- 
tional income. He urged the forma- 
tion of a co-operative company to 
make records by major orchestras, and 
simultaneously to publish works that 
are recorded. Only in this way, he 
argued, can the need for Federal sub- 
sidy of the symphony orchestra be 
warded off. 

Howard Hanson warned his lis- 
teners that our symphony orchestras 
and opera houses are “in dire peril 
of their lives.” “The American pub- 
lic has been very generous in its con- 
gifts,” he said. “At the same time our 
federal government not only con- 
tributes—so far as I know—nothing 
tribution to art through private 
to these great cultural institutions, 
but actually visits on them an excise 
tax, as though they were vin actuality 
profit-making enterprises.” 

Mr. Greissle shared Mr. 
concern for the future of our musi- 
cal institutions. Maintaining that 
“fifty or sixty years ago the audi- 
ences took a much more energetic 
part in absorbing music than they do 
today,” Mr. Greissle laid the present 
situation to a “lack of contact” among 


Hanson’s 


and urged pentaed efforts to interest 
young people, particularly in schools, 
in contemporary music. 

Mr. Randolph contrasted the reac- 
tion of radio listeners to the with- 
drawal of the Sam Spade program, 
when 250,000 letters of protest were 
received by the network, to that of 
the more serious audience when 
CBS's decision to drop the Invitation 
to Music program brought only two 
letters. “We must try to get as many 
people as possible to write letters and 
post-cards saying that we want music 
on the radio,” he concluded. “As far 
as I can tell at the moment, that is 
our only hope.” 


IJoZ 


Orchestral Group 
Buys Philadelphia 
Academy of Music 


O secure a permanent home for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Orville H. Bullitt, president 
of the association. The stock was ac- 
quired for an undisclosed amount 
According to Mr. Bullitt’s state- 
ment, the action was taken by the 
board of directors when they were 
advised that the major stockholders, 
John Frederick Lewis, Jr., and Alfred 
G. Baker Lewis, wished to dispose of 
their holdings. 
Pointing out that no other concert 
hall in Phils adelphia matches the acous 


tical properties of the Academy of 
Music, Mr. Bullitt said that the or- 
chestra would have no suitable hall if 
it were to be replaced by a business 


structure under other ownership. “Al 
though this represents a financial bur 
den tor the Association,” Mr. Bullitt 
said, ‘the directors unanimously 
agreed that it was necessary to assure 
the preservation of the historic Acad- 
emy of Music for the orchestra and 
other cultural events held there. Now 
we can assure 


all Philadelphians,” he 


went on, “that they will continue t 
hear their orchestra in the best pos- 
sible surroundings, and that the Acad- 
emy* of Music, a famous landmark 
since 1857, will be preserved.” 
During Eugene Ormandy’s absence 
on guest conducting engagements, the 
orchestra is being led by Ernest An 
sermet, whose last concert was sched 
uled for Jan. 1; Paul Paray; Saul 


Caston, conductor of the Denver Sym- 


phony; and Alexander Hilsberg, the 
orchestra’s associate conductor. Mr. 
Paray, the French conductor whose 


regular post is with the Concerts Co- 
lonne in Paris, is scheduled to arrive 
on Jan He will make his debut in 
Philadelphia on Jan. 12, taking over 
concerts that were to have been con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum, Dutch 
conductor of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. Mr. van Beinum 
has been incapacitated by illness all 
season, and his recovery has not been 
rapid enough to permit him to under- 


take his engagements here. The re- 
maining concert on Mr. van Beinum’s 
Philadelphia schedule will be con- 


ducted by Mr. Hilsberg. 

Mr. Paray has been conductor of 
the Concerts Colonne, except for a 
brief period during the last war, since 
1932. He came to that post as suc- 
cessor to Gabriel Pierné, after serving 
as conductor of the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra 

Since the end of the war, he has 
appeared in this country as guest con- 
ductor with the Boston Symphony, the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. During 1947 he 
conducted in South America, and dur 
ing 1949-50 was the regular conduc 
tor of the Israel Philharmonic. 

While the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is being led by guest conductors, Mr 
Ormandy, in addition to leading per 
formances of Die Fledermaus at the 
Metropolitan, will conduct six con 
certs by the Chicago Symphony and 
one each by the San Antonio Sym 
phony and the Houston Symphony. 
He will return to the orchestra on 
Feb. 6, to conduct a benefit concert in 

Camden, N. 





1930 in Musie 


Opera 


HE most interesting complex 
of events in American operatic 
life during 1950 centered around 
the change of general managers by 
the Metropolitan Opera. Association. 
On May 15, after a spring tour that 
took the company to fifteen cities 
across the country, Edward Johnson’s 
resignation at the end of his fifteenth 
season became effective, and Rudolf 
Bing, former artistic director of the 
Edinburgh Festival took over, after 
having spent the 1949- 50 season ob- 
serving the operations of the com- 
pany. Frank St. Leger and Earle R. 
Lewis, Mr. Johnson’s assistant general 
managers, also departed, and Mr. 
Bing named John Gutman as his ar- 
tistic deputy and Max Rudolf, until 
then a member of the conducting staff, 
as head of the musical staff. 

A whole revision of the conducting 
staff was announced subsequently, as 
were the additions of a number of 
singers, both American and foreign, 
to the roster. As the opening date 
approached, the Metropolitan experi- 
enced difficulties in getting some of 
its new artists into the country under 
the provisions of the new McCarran 
Act, which makes sweeping exclusions 
of people with any sort of past totali- 
tarian associations. One singer who 
had been counted on heavily in pre- 
season planning, Mihaly Szekely, was 
unable to get permission to leave his 
native Hungary. 

Despite las t-minute casting difficul- 
ties, Mr. Bing’s first season opened 
auspiciously on Nov. 6, with a splen- 
didly staged production of Verdi’s 
Don Carlo, directed by Margaret 
Webster in settings by Rolf Gerard, 
closely followed on Nov. 9 by a new 
production of Wagner’s Der Flie- 
gende Hollander, directed by Herbert 


Graf in settings designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones and executed by 
Charles Elson. These two new pro- 


ductions gave evidence of the new 
general manager’s ability to implement 
his expressed policy of providing the 
Metropolitan with staging that would 
be at once more sightly and more ac- 
cessible to modern theatrical audi- 
ences. Subsequent productions in- 
herited from the repertoire that had 
grown up under previous manage- 
ments indicated that the task of re- 
furbishing might take some time. The 
new English production of Johann 
Strauss’s Der Fledermaus came just 
before the New Year. 

Of the new singers who have ap- 
peared so far, those who have made 
the strongest impression are Delia 
Rigal, a strikingly gifted young Ar- 
gentinian soprano, by her Elisabetta 
and her Violetta; Hans Hotter, by 
his Dutchman, Grand Inquisitor, and 


Kurvenal ; and Cesare Siepi, by his 
Philip IL. his Don Basilio, and his 
Mephistopheles. Paolo Silveri’s Don 
Giovanni and his Germont, Sven 


Nilsson’s Daiand and his King Mark, 
and Fedora Barbieri’s Eboli have also 
had_ substantial merits. Roberta 
Peters, one of the six young Amer- 
ican additions, made a winning sur- 
prise debut as Zerlina. 

Fausto Cleva, for many years 
chorus master of the Metropolitan 
before beginning a new career as 
musical director of the Cincinnati 
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Opera, returned to conduct a superb 
Manon Lescaut, and Alberto Erede 
has conducted performances. of 
several operas in the Italian repre- 
toire since making his debut in the 
season’s first La Traviata. Other 
conducting chores have fallen to Fritz 
Stiedry and Fritz Reiner, the only 
two conductors retained from the pre- 
vious regime. 

The major event of the last half of 
the 1949-50 season at the Metropoli- 
tan had been the premiere there of 
Moussorgsky’s Khovanchina, conducted 
by Emil Cooper, with a cast that in- 


cluded Lawrence Tibbett, Robert 
Weede, Charles Kullman,_ Risé 
Stevens, and Jerome Hines. The pro- 


duction was sung in English. Mr. 
Johnson’s final spring tour was 
marked by the company’s return to 
Chicago after a three-year absence 
to amass a record- breaking box-office 
total for seven performances. 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, after a spring season that saw 
it unveil a new production of Puc- 
cini’s Turandot in honor of the 25th 
anniversary of the composer’s death 
and repeat Prokofiefft’s The Love for 
Three Oranges, its novelty of the pre- 
ceding fall season, also visited Chi- 
cago in an attempt to advance plans 
for a New York and Chicago oper- 
atic axis. The fall season saw a new 
production of Wagner’s Die Meister- 
aaae. and several singers made 
American debuts. 

In other centers during the year, 
the San Francisco Opera Company’s 
fall season included a new production 
of Wagner’s Parsifal as well as nu- 
merous works from its standard 
repertoire. Two notable young Italian 
singers made their United States 
debuts during the West Coast sea- 
son—Renata Tebaldi, as Aida, and 
Mario del Monaco, as Radames. Mr. 
Del Monaco later sang a single per- 
formance of Manon Lescaut at the 
Metropolitan. 

In New York, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Consul enjoyed a successful run 
on Broadway, and was scheduled for 
production by various European com- 
panies, including the Vienna Staatso- 
per, this season. An arena- -style 
Broadway production of Menotti’s 
The Medium and The Telephone pre- 
sented Zelma George as Madame 
Flora in her first New York appear- 
ance. The little After Dinner Opera 
Company gave performances of 
Holst’s Savitri, Meyer Kupferman’s In 
A Garden, Mark Bucci’s The Boor, 
Marc Blitzstein’s Triple Sec, and 
Lukas Foss’s The Jumping Frog. The 
San Carlo Opera Company gave 
twelve standard operas in the Cen- 
ter Theatre before it was taken over 
by television, and Alfredo Salmaggi, 
in addition to his Brooklyn Academy 
of Music activities, offered an abbre- 
viated season of outdoor opera in the 
Triboro Stadium. The Juilliard School 
of Music presented the first perform- 
ance here of Benjamin Britten’s The 
Beggar’s Opera. 

Both NBC and CBS continued with 
systematic plans for studio televising 
of opera, and the Metropolitan open- 
ing was again televised from the 
opera house. The NBC Symphony’s 
operatic venture of the year was 
Falstaff, which Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducted in two installments, on April 
1 and 8 


—JAMEs HINTON, Jr. 


Dance 


and modern dance flourishing at 

home and abroad, although not 
without financial difficulties. In both 
fields, there was a dearth of important 
new works, perhaps because of a more 
cautious policy on the part of man- 
agements. In compensation for this, 
most of the companies were in excel- 
lent form. International ties were 
re-established in the dance world. The 
United States welcomed new dancers 
and several of our leading artists and 
companies made foreign tours. 

Just before Jan. 1, 1950, an or- 
ganization of great importance to the 
future of modern dance in America 
made its debut. The New York City 
Dance Theatre, organized by Isadora 
Bennett and Richard Pleasant to com- 
plement the New York City Ballet 
Company with a contemporary dance 
organization, brought together many 


7 HE past year found both ballet 


leading modern dancers and_ their 
companies in a festival, held at the 
New York City Center from Dec. 


14 to 24. Martha Graham could not 
participate, because she maintains her 
own touring company, but most of 
the other leading modern dancers took 
part. The New York City Dance 
Theatre introduced some noteworthy 
works to New York audiences, among 
them José Limén’s The Moor’s Pa- 
vane and Sophie Maslow’s Festival. 
Doris Humphrey revived Shakers, one 
of the most successful works from 
the Humphrey-Weidman repertoire. 
Another notable modern-dance work 


was given its premiere not in New 
York but in Louisville, Kentucky, 
when Martha Graham performed 


Judith, a solo dance with music espe- 
cially composed by William Schu- 
man, with the Louisville oe 
under Robert Whitney, on Jan. 4 and 
5. The dance and score were — 
missioned by the orchestra as a regu- 
lar part of the concert repertoire, an 
innovation that proved brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Judith is one of Miss 
Graham’s great solos. Miss Graham 
made her first New York appearance 
since 1948 with her company, in the 
46th Street Theatre, opening a week’s 
engagement on Jan. 22, 1950. Of the 
novelties of the season, Eye of An- 
guish, subtitled The Purgatorial His- 
tory of King Lear, was notable rather 
for its virtuosity of style than its 
unity and psychological concentration. 
Diversion of Angels, however, was 
a masterpiece of pure lyric dance with 
a beautiful score by Norman Dello 
Joio. Robert Cohan, a young mem- 
ber of the company, made his mark 
as a profoundly gifted dancer dur- 
ing this run. 

Merce Cunningham presented a 
group work, Pool of Darkness, using 
Ben Weber's Ballet, Opus 26, as a 
score; it was mature and genuinely 
dramatic. The Choreographer’s Work- 
shop continued its series of concerts 
giving young dancers an opportunity 
to test and present their works. The 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival intro- 
duced ballet and modern dance 
soloists and companies to a variegated 
summer audience. Pearl Primus, re- 
cently returned from Africa, offered 
three Excerpts from an African 
Journey. The third annual American 
Dance Festival began in Palmer Au- 


ditorium on the campus of the Con- 
necticut College for Women on Aug. 
4, 1950. Outstanding novelties were 


José Limén’s The Exiles, set to 
Schénberg’s Second Kammersym- 
phonie; Jane Dudley’s  Passional; 
Pearl Primus’ Prayer, and Fanga 


(Dance of Welcome); and Sophie 
Maslow’s The Village I Knew, a com- 
pletion of the work begun with the 
single movement, Festival, presented 
in 1949, 

After an absence of twelve years, 
Uday Shankar returned with a com- 
pany of Hindu dancers, opening a 
three-week engagement at the 48th 
Street Theatre on Dec. 27, 1949. Some 
of his personal magic had disappeared, 
but his admirers and friends were 
happy to see him again, with an ex- 
cellent company. After two years in 
Europe, Katherine Dunham and her 
company returned, opening a season 
at the Broadway Theatre on April 
19. She relied on familiar formulas 
for her repertoire, but had kept the 
familiar works (which were the best 
ones) in faultless trim. 

Ballet Theatre gave its tenth anni- 
versary spring season in New York 
before leaving for a European tour. 
The most striking novelty was Her- 
bert Ross’s Caprichos, a ballet in four 
episodes after Goya, originally created 
for the Choreographer’s Workshop. 
It is an exciting, brilliantly theatrical 
piece. Anthony Tudor’s Nimbus, a 
dream fantasy, had passages of haunt- 
ing beauty but was definitely inferior 
to its great predecessors. John Taras’ 
Designs with Strings is one of the 
best abstract ballets of recent sea- 
sons in the Balanchinesque style. The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo offered 
no memorable novelties during its 
spring season. Yvette Chauviré, who 
had appeared with the Paris Opera 
Ballet during its visit to New York 
in September, 1948, was guest bal- 
lerina. 

The Marquis De Ceuvas’ Grand 
Ballet opened its first American sea- 
son at the Century Theatre on Oct. 
30. Leading dancers were Rosella 
Hightower, André Eglevsky, George 
Skibine, Marjorie Tallchief, Ethery 
Pagava, Harriet Toby, and Serge 
Golovine. Despite its rather unhappy 
season, which closed abruptly, the 
ballet brought a charming revival of 
Bronislava Nijinska’s Les Biches, 
which New York had waited 27 years 
to see. Its witty choreography, stun- 
ning décor by Marie Laurencin, and 
delightful Poulenc score made it a 
hit. This company also offered an 
excellent performance of Balan- 
chine’s Night Shadow, in which Miss 
Pagava, Miss Tallchief, and Mr. 
Skibine distinguished themselves. 

Les Ballets de Paris, after a weak 
opening, produced one of the leading 
hits of the season on Oct. 31, when 
Roland Petit’s fantasy in dance, mime, 
and song, La Croqueuse de Diamants, 
entered the repertoire. The score by 
Jean-Michel Damase was effervescent ; 
Georges Wakhevitch’s décor and cos- 
tumes were both stunning and imagi- 
native; and Mr. Petit’s songs and 
choreography never faltered. Renée 
Jeanmaire sparkled in the title role, 
ably assisted by Gordon Hamilton, 
Mr. Petit and the other members of 
the company. The three leading 
dancers sang and moved tellingly. 

The New York City Ballet offered 
no less than six new ballets in its 
spring season at the City Center, be- 
ginning Feb. 21, 1950. George 
Balanchine revived his Prodigal Son, 
first given by the Diaghileff company 
in Paris in 1929. It proved histori- 
cally interesting and_ still viable. 
Jerome Robbins’ ballet, Age of 
Anxiety, based on Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Symphony No. 2, The Age of 
Anxiety, was a bold and partially suc- 
cessful experiment in projecting a 
complex psychological situation. 

The other novelties were acceptable 
if not memorable. When the com- 
pany returned from a visit to Eng- 
land and opened a three-week season 
at the City Center on Nov. 21, 1950, 
it was in superb form. 

—Rosert SABIN 
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AERICA 


Chamber Musie 


cially that of the Viennese 
school, made noteworthy ad- 
vances in the concert life of 1950. 
Even the established subscription so- 
cieties like the New Friends of Music 
included contemporary music on their 
programs, and each of the newer or- 
ganizations outbid the others in the 
adventurous nature of their programs. 
The Chamber Art Society under 
Robert Craft brought us Anton von 
Webern’s Concerto for Nine Instru- 
ments, Op. 24, one of his major 
works, and his Three Songs, Op. 18. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, a staunch cham- 
pion of the twelve-tone school, con- 
ducted superb performances of Web- 
-rn’s Symphony, Op. 21, for Chamber 
Orchestra, with the New York Phil- 
iarmonic-Symphony. Other master- 
yleces of modern chamber music that 
were rescued from _ neglect ~~ 
Arnold Schénberg’s Serenade, Op. 24, 
and his Suite, Op. 29, performed by 
the Chamber Art Society, which also 
revived Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos had conducted 
ee at an ISCM concert in 
The Juilliard Quartet, which plays 
nodern music as convincingly as any 
snsemble now before the public, gave 
1 series of four programs built 
iround Schénberg’s four string quar- 
ets and his Ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte, for string quartet, piano, and 
reciter. In his Introduction to My 
Four Quartets, written for this series 
by the master himself, Schénberg re- 
vealed that he had composed at least 
five or six quartets before he _pub- 
lished what is called his First Quar- 
tet. The Pro Arte Quartet and Pa- 
tricia Neway performed Schonberg’s 
Second Quartet, in F sharp minor, at 
a New Friends of Music concert. 
Schénberg’s hauntingly _ beautiful 
Fantasy for Violin with the Accom- 
paniment of the Piano (1949) was 
played by Adolph Koldofsky and Ed- 
ward Steuermann at a League of 
Composers concert on Dec. 27. 
_ Alban Berg also benefited by the 
increasing interest in the Viennese 
school, long overdue among our cham- 
ber-music artists. The New Music 
Quartet (which has lived up to its 
name nobly) played Berg’s Quartet in 
Two Movements. Op. 3. The Juilliard 
School gave a Berg Concert that in- 
cluded the Seven Early Songs (1905- 
07); Two Songs (published in Die 
Musik in 1930) ; Four Songs, Op. 2; 
Four Pieces for Clarinet and Piano, 
Op. 5; Piano Sonata, Op. 1; and the 
Lyric Suite, for string quartet. Every 
one of these works revealed some- 
thing of Berg’s genius, and the Pieces 
for Clarinet and Piano and the Lyric 
Suite belong among the finest cham- 
ber music of our time. Webern’s 
Quartet for Violin, Clarinet, Tenor 
Saxophone, and Piano, Op. 22, was 
heard at an ISCM concert. Artur 
Schnabel is so famous as a pianist 
that his powers as a twelve-tone com- 
poser have been all but ignored. His 
Rhapsody for Orchestra, conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony a few seasons 
ago, revealed his distinguished ability 
o2 a large scale; the fascinating Piece 
in Seven Movements, for piano solo, 
played at an ISCM concert in 1950, 
proved his keen sense of color and 
impressionistic evocation. Ben Weber, 
one of the most striking American 
talents in this school, was represented 
by his Concerto for Piano Solo, Cello 
Obbligato, and Winds, at a Chamber 
Music of Our Time concert. 
Composers of other schools were 
not neglected. A Bartédk memorial 
program paid tribute to this master 
and his tragic death. Darius Mil- 
haud’s String Quartets Nos. 14 and 
15 were played separately and then 
together as his Octet, at an ISCM 
concert which also included a per- 
formance of Luigi Dallapiccola’s 
Quattro liriche di Antonio Machado, 
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M ODERN chamber music, espe- 
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Orchestras 


HREE major phenomena dis- 

tinguished the year 1950 in the 

realm of orchestral music in 
New York: Latter-day Viennese 
music, from Bruckner to Schénberg 
and Anton von Webern, was _per- 
formed in extraordinary abundance 
and with exemplary devotion. Amer- 
ican music, though sufficiently gener- 
ous in quantity, was on the whole 
deficient in quality. For a heavy ma- 
jority of the most memorable con- 
certs of the year, we were indebted to 
the Philharmonic- Symphony Society 
and its conductors; the Boston and 
Philadelphia orchestras, which have 
made many striking contributions in 
other years, offered programs that, 
while played with skill and distinction, 
failed to compete in interest with the 
finest accomplishments of the Phil- 
harmonic. 

The majestic stature of Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony was wholly realized 
by George Szell and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in a_ performance 
that must be accounted one of the 
orchestra’s loftiest achievements in 
many seasons. While Bruno Walter 
dealt somewhat less impressively with 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony earlier 
in the year, he endowed Mahler’s 
First Symphony with almost unparal- 
leled nobility of utterance. Equally 
imposing, though the work it served 
is a less successful one, was Leopold 
Stokowski’s interpretation of Mahler’s 
vast Eighth Symphony; the conduc- 
tor showed that he had lost none of 
his fabulous gift for bringing com- 
plex instrumental and vocal elements 
into a sonorous union of surpassingly 
beautiful texture. The orchestra’s 
musical director, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, this year left Bruckner and 
Mahler entirely to his guests; he him- 
self delivered two big Strauss works, 
Ein Heldenleben and the Symphonia 
Domestica, in commanding fashion. 

More significant than his labors on 
behalf of Strauss was Mr. Mitropou- 
los’ determination to create a rap- 
port between the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony audience and the music of the 
Viennese twelve-tone composers. No 
better arguments for this music could 
have been propounded than his scru- 
pulously prepared and ardently pre- 
sented performances of Schénberg’s 
orchestral tour de force, the Varia- 
tions; Anton von Webern’s concen- 
trated, ten-minute Symphony; and 
Schénberg’s more recent dramatic 
piece for reciter, men’s chorus, and 
orchestra, A Survivor from Warsaw. 
This last work made history in Car- 
negie Hall, for it was the first twelve- 
tone piece ever to be repeated on the 
spot in response to the acclaim of 
the audience. A _ kindred esoteric 
work, though not a_ product of 
Vienna, was Max Reger’s all-but-un- 
known Piano Concerto, a work of 
broad scope and indisputable vitality, 
which was performed with dignity 
and mastery by Rudolf Serkin, Mr. 
Mitropoulos, and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

Two of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s services to non-Teutonic 
music also stand out among the year’s 
memories. In November, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos advanced his policy of pre- 
senting operas in concert form, so 
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On these pages, 


Recitals 


CONSTANT stream of re- 
A aiaists continued to flow un- 

abated through New York’s five 
midtown halls during 1950. While 
established artists of known excel- 
lence were always welcome for the 
musical satisfaction they gave, more 
excitement was perhaps provided by 
the discovery of new performers of 
quality. 

Five of the outstanding debuts of the 
past year were made by foreign artists 
who were veterans of European con- 
cert halls. Erna Berger, German so- 
prano who had had a long, successful 
career in opera houses abroad, was 
brought to this country by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association for the 
1949-50 season. Her debut there and 
her first American recital, in Febru- 
ary, were equally well received. Oc- 
tober brought two young performers 
who lived up to the excellent repu- 
tation that preceded them, Friedrich 
Gulda, Austrian pianist, and Victoria 
de los Angeles, Spanish soprano. Gina 
Bachauer, Greek pianist who had ap- 
peared extensively in Europe but had 
come to America practically unher- 
alded, made an especially effective 
debut at the end of October. The 
following month the appearance here 
of Gerard Souzay, young French 
baritone, bore out the advance reports 
of his fine artistry. 

Of necessity, Americans made their 
debuts with less experience playing 
before cosmopolitan audiences and 
seldom with advance publicity. Among 
those who already seemed mature ar- 
tists in their first appearances here 
were Joseph Bloch and Ruth Strass- 
man, pianists; Rafael Druian, Rus- 
sian-born, American-trained concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony ; 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichordist ; and 
William Warfield, baritone. The 
Brazilian Aldo Parisot, who is now 
in his third season as principal cellist 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, also 
merited this classification. 

Two impressive recital debuts were 
made by singers who were well known 
in other musical fields. Leslie Cha- 
bay, Hungarian tenor now in his fifth 
season at the Metropolitan Opera, 
gave a program in January. The 
American soprano Eileen Farrell, a 
prominent radio singer for many 
years who had already appeared in 
out-of-town recitals, made her New 
York bow in October. 

Recital debuts were made by two 
fourteen-year-old performers who 
showed unusual talent and aplomb for 
their age, Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
Italian coloratura soprano, and 
Michael Rabin, American violinist. 

The year also brought the return 
after a five-year absence of George 
Copeland, still one of the finest inter- 
preters of Debussy’s piano music. 

Finally, 1950 marked the official re- 
tirement of Albert Spalding after a 
45-year concert career. The Amer- 
ican violinist has since been heard, 
however, in a recital for the Boston 
University college of music, where 
he now teaches. 

Of the new music that turned up 
in recital programs, the most sig- 
nificant seemed to be Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Piano Sonata, introduced by 
Vladimir Horowitz last January, and 
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members of Musical America’s 


HE most important thing that 


Radio and TV 
happened to radio in 1950 was 


I television. Because of the vastly 


increased market for the new medium 
and the expense of equipment and 
programming—which could not be met 
at present even if every half-hour of 
television were handsomely sponsored 
—funds for television development 
were drained out of every network’s 
radio budget. As has always been the 
case when money is scarce, cultural 
projects suffered first in the paring- 
down of the radio budgets. The ef- 
fect on broadcasts of serious music 
has been calamitous. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which had already been censured by 
musicians and educators for dropping 


its Invitation to Music and the 
educational program Gateways to 
Music, fell even further into disfavor 


by moving the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, after twenty years 
at an unchanged Sunday afternoon 
hour, into a new hour, at which a 
tape recording of the previous Sun- 
day’s concert is played. Furthermore, 
this network dismissed its remaining 
nucleus of symphony musicians in 
favor of players who could double 
by playing swing and popular tunes. 

The only remaining live symphonic 
program on the air, the National 
3roadcasting Company’ s NBC Sym 
phony, suffered a shift in time and 
place, and the temporary loss of its 
regular conductor, Arturo Toscanini, 
out of action with a ailment. He 
hopes to return to his post on Jan 
27, to conduct the Verdi Requiem. 

The retention of the Boston Sym- 
phony rehearsals was a further ges- 
ture by NBC, although the hour of 
broadcasting is awkward. For thas 
matter, several other programs 01 
serious music remain on various net- 
works at hours in which no sponsor 
can be interested. Choirs, organ pro- 
grams, and chamber music broadcasts 
are still heard early on Saturday and 
Sunday mornings. 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany brought back the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air this sea- 
son, although no sponsor has yet been 
found for it. The network still keeps 
Saturday afternoons free for Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts, and it tele- 
vised the opening night, with all the 
bills paid by the faithful sponsor, the 
Texas Company. Several other oper- 
atic and instrumental programs remain 


on this network, and also on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System chain 
Symphonies for Youth, with Alfred 


Wallenstein conducting the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, will return for 
its seventh year on Mutual on Jan. 20 
This is now the only educational 
music program on the air, for NBC 
has dropped its Orchestras of the Na- 
tions this year. 

Throughout 
local stations 


the country, occasional 
pattern their musical 
policies after those of New York's 
two pioneers, KOXR and WNYC, 
playing records interspersed with a 
few live performances. Their influ- 
ence is great, and widens as the net- 
works default. FM radio seems to 
have made little impression on the in- 
dustry as a whole, but its devotees are 
firm in their faith, and the programs 
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editorial 


staff take a backward glance at what now seem to have been 


significant trends and events reflected in the musical life 


of New York—in Opera and in Dance, in Orchestral and 


Chamber-Music concerts, in Recitals, and on the airwaves 





Short Tour Precedes Opening 
Of Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Los Angeles 
HE Los Angeles Philharmonic 
opened its 32nd season with con- 
certs under Alfred Wallenstein’s 
direction in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Nov. 16 and 17, before the largest 
subscription audiences in the organi- 
zation’s history. The orchestra had 
had a week’s preliminary tour of 
Southern California cities and was in 
top form for the initial concerts. 
Seldom has the conductor given bet- 
ter styled readings than those he ac- 
corded Beethoven’s Overture to The 
Creatures of Prometheus, and Sev- 
enth Symphony. The orchestra per- 
formed with remarkable clarity and 
tonal suavity. Kirsten Flagstad was 
the soloist, first in Beethoven’s Ah, 
Perfido! in which her voice needed to 
warm up before it was at its best, and 
then in Briinnhilde’s Immolation from 
Wagner’s G6tterdammerung, sung 
with magnificent intensity and vocal 
amplitude. Mr. Wallenstein also con- 
ducted an impressive, broadly noble 
reading of the Funeral Music from 
the opera. Wagner, in fact, has be- 
come the conductor’s forte. 

Messiaen’s L’Ascension was intro- 
duced to local audiences by Mr. Wal- 
lenstein in the concerts for Nov. 23 
and 24. The work made more of an 
impression on the conservative audi- 
ence than is usually the case with 
contemporary music, and conductor 
and orchestra were roundly applauded 
for a highly colored and deeply un- 
derstanding performance. Lillian 
Steuber, resident pianist, played Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor Concerto, with fleet 
and sure fingers and a_ sparkling 
rhythmic sense. The conductor re- 
vived Weber’s Jubilee Overture, and 
gave a reading of Borodin’s Second 
Symphony that in its brilliance and 
tonal hues seemed typically Slavic. 

David Frisina has returned as con- 
certmaster, a position he held from 
1943 to 1947. He replaces Jacques 
Gasselin. Lester Remsen is now the 
solo trumpet, and Sinclair Lott the 
solo horn. 

The sudden illness of Zino France- 
scatti, the scheduled soloist, neces- 
sitated a quick change in the program 
for Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, with almost 
no time to rehearse substitute works. 
The Overture to Weber’s Der Frei- 
schutz and Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony were added, and Brahms’s 
Third Symphony and Ravel’s La 
Valse were kept from the original 
listing. Under the circumstances the 
Brahms came off better than the 
Dvorak, for it was read with warmth 
and an intelligent comprehension of 
its intellectual values, particularly in 
the development sections. La Valse 
was approached from a fresh and 
strongly dramatic point of view, and 
it reached an exciting climax. 

Otto Klemperer, former conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
stopped off en route from Australia to 
Canada to conduct an all-Bach concert 
at Bovard Auditorium on Oct. 
Proceeds of the concert went to the 
scholarship committee of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California school of 
music and to the Friends of Opera 
Guild. Mr. Klemperer conducted a 
chamber orchestra with vigor, moder- 
ate tempos, and strong shadings in 
performances of Suite No. 2 and of 
the first, third, and fifth Branden- 
burg concertos. The soloists were 
Adolph Koldofsky, violin; Arthur 
Gleghorn, flute; Alice Ehlers, harpsi- 
chord; and George Pope, oboe. 

The first concert of the Music 
Guild subscription series took place 
on Oct. 11 in Wilshire Ebell Theatre. 
The interestingly varied program in- 
cluded Brahms’s Horn Trio, played 
by Victor Babin, Eudice Shapiro, and 
Joseph Eger. Vitya Vronsky and Mr. 
Babin played Mozart’s Sonata in C 
major, for four hands; Stravinsky’s 


Concerto for Two Pianos; and Buso- 
ni’s Duettino Concertante, for two 
pianos. The original version of 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, 
for two pianos, two cellos, and French 
horn, in which the foregoing per- 
formers were joined by Victor Gott- 
lieb and Armand Kaproff, cellists, 
completed the program. 

The second Music Guild concert, 
on Oct. 30, presented the Fine Arts 
Quartet, of Chicago, and Jests Maria 
Sanroma, pianist. The program of- 
fered Prokofieff’s Second Quartet, 
Beethoven’s Eroica Variations, Mo- 
zart’s Piano Quartet in E flat major, 
and the Schumann Piano Quintet. 

Ballet Ballads, by Jerome Moross 
and John La Touche, ran for several 
weeks at the Century Theatre. Mr. 
Moross, the composer, was co-pro- 
ducer with Bruce Savan. Principals in 
the production included Paul Hinshaw, 
Marni Nixon, Olga Lunick, Jerry 
Duane, Bert May, Theodor Uppman, 
Joan Spafford, and Betty Abbott. 

Evenings on the Roof continued its 
series in Wilshire Ebell Chamber 
Music Hall with programs on Oct. 9 
and 16 and Nov. The first of 
these was in the Mozart series. Played 
by the Coriolan Quartet, it included 
Ives’s Quartet No. 2. The next pro- 
gram had for its main points of in- 
terest Leon Kirchner’s Duo for Vio- 
lin and Piano, played by the composer 
and Eudice Shapiro, and Stravinsky’s 
Three Pieces for Clarinet Solo, 
played by Kalman Bloch. The third 
concert had touches of novelty in a 
series of duets by Schumann, Brahms, 
Schiitz, Purcell, and Monteverdi, sung 
by Olive Mae Beach, soprano, and 
Muriel Maxwell, mezzo-soprano. Ber- 
nard Kundell, violinist, and Agnes 
Niehaus, pianist, played Bartdok’s 
Sonata No. 1 and Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 12, No. 1 

Evenings on the Roof gave its 
fourth annual concert of music by 
Southern California composers on 
Dec. 4. Lowndes Maury’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, played by Joachim 
Chassman and Natalie Limonick, 
proved to be an eclectic work, weak 
in structure, and overly long. Albert 
Harris’ Concerto for Cello and Cham- 
ber Orchestra, with the composer con- 
ducting and the solo part played by 
James Arkatov, had some interesting 
episodes in the fragmentary manner 
of film scores, but was an ungrate- 
ful work for the solo instrument. Gil- 
bert Grau’s Woodwind Octet, more 
professionally written, looked admir- 
ingly at Stravinsky, and was fluent, 
thematically and rhythmically inter- 
esting, and well orchestrated. Edward 
Rebner’s Anachronistic Variations, 
for brass quintet, was also profes- 
sional, exploiting a series of humor- 
ous effects with a fine skill. Gerald 
Strang’s Concerto Grosso, Op. 33, 
ended the program. 

he same organization’s Mozart 
series continued on Nov. 13, with the 
Compinsky Quartet and Kalman 
Bloch, clarinetist, as the performers. 
Schénberg’s Quartet No. 1 was the 
contemporary work included. On 
Nov. 20, a program that ranged from 
Old English songs to a Hindemith 
horn sonata was offered by Alice 
Mock, soprano; Lilian Magidow, pi- 
anist ; Joseph Reilich, violist ; Mitchell 
Lurie, clarinetist ; and Joseph Eger, 
horn player. 

The Music Guild concert on Dec. 
7 juxtaposed two odd works—Wag- 
ner’s Adagio for Clarinet and Strings 
and Verdi’s String Quartet. Mr. 
Lurie and the Paganini Quartet were 
the performers. Reger’s Clarinet 
Quintet and Beethoven’s Septet com- 
pleted the program. 

The recital world was dominated by 
a superlative program by Vladimir 
Horowitz on Nov. 27, and an equally 
impressive one in the Behymer series 


by Elena Nikolaidi on Nov. 21. The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo gave ten 
performances from Dec. 1 to 9. Other 
events have included programs by 
Jan Peerce; Marilyn Dickie, pianist; 
the Little Singers from Paris; Ana 
Maria and her Spanish Ballet; 
Maryla Jonas; the Hollywood String 
Quartet, which introduced Sauget’s 
Quartet No. 2; and Leonard Stein, 
pianist, and Robert Gross, violinist, 
who played contemporary music. 

Robert Gross, violinist, and Leonard 
Stein, pianist, gave the first of two 
concerts of contemporary music in As- 
sistance League Piay House on Oct. 
15. The program listed Dello Joio’s 
Variations and Capriccio; Webern’s 
Four Pieces, Op. 7; Bartok’s Sonata 
No, 2; Hindemith’s Sonata No. 2; 
Ives’s Sonata No. 4; and Stravinsky’s 
Duo Concertant. 

Other musical events have included 
recitals by Leah and Shirley Effen- 


bach, duo-pianists, Oct. 9; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, who opened the 
Behymer ‘series, Oct. 15; Dorothy 


Ledger, mezzo-soprano, Oct. 12; Flor- 


ence Soon-Kin Wong, pianist, Oct. 
26; and Jack Crossan, pianist, Oct. 
The Sadler's Wells Ballet gave 


twelve performances from Oct. 19 to 
29 in Shrine Auditorium to audiences 
totaling more than 80,000. 

The Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts staged Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto, in Wilshire Ebell Theatre on 
Oct. 10. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


French Program 
Launches Season 
In San Francisco 


San_ Francisco. — Thanksgiving 
night brought the first program of 
the season by the San Francisco 
Symphony, when Pierre Monteux 
conducted a preview concert for the 
Symphony Forum. The program was 
repeated on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night as the opening pair 
of subscription concerts. 

Mr. Monteux chose to conduct only 
French works, to commemorate the 
centennial of the French pioneers’ 
arrival in California. Berlioz’ Le 
Corsaire Overture and Harold in 
Italy, Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Coup- 
erin, and Debussy’s La Mer were 
played. Ferenc Molnar, first violist, 
was the fine soloist in Harold in Italy, 
and the whole program was well per- 
formed, especially the Debussy and 
Ravel works. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet offered 
some of the finest ballet performances 
ever seen in the Opera House, dur- 
ing its two-week engagement, which 
began on Oct. 30. Margot Fonteyn’s 
impeccable virtuosity and Moira 
Shearer’s artistry and glamorous per- 
sonality made the ballerinas the major 
assets of a splendid company. 

Only one week separated the Eng- 
lish company’s engagement and that 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
The second group, headed by Alexan- 
dra Danilova and Frederic Franklin, 
brought some good solo dancers. 

The Twilight Musicales in the Co- 
lonial Room of the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis opened on Nov. 12 with a recital 
by Gyorgy Sandor, who was making 
his debut here. He produced some 
exceptionally beautiful sounds from 
the piano. 

Programs were given at the Ma- 
rines Memorial Theatre by the Alma 
Trio, Nov. 2; the Paganini Quartet, 
which played ‘works by Verdi, Bloch, 
and Ravel, Nov. 16; Richard Cum- 
ming, pianist and composer, Nov. 7; 
Elizabeth Spelts, soprano, and Shirley 
Turner, pianist, Nov. 17; and Robert 
Mueller, pianist, Nov. 15. 

The new Encore Events series, pre- 
sented by Pisani-McGregor attrac- 
tions under Muriel Macgurn’s man- 
agement, opened at the Curran 
Theatre on Nov. 19 with a concert 
by the Little Singers from Paris. 

—Maryjory M. FIsHER 








James Abresch 
Walter Brown 


Division Names 
Changed at Columbia 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
has announced changes in the names 
of two of its divisions. Walter 
Brown, vice-president, has left the 
Mertens, Parmelee and Brown Divi- 
sion. It will now be known as Mer- 
tens and Parmelee. In turn, Mr. 
Brown has become a partner of F. C. 
Coppicus and Frederick Schang, Jr., 
and that division will be called Cop- 
picus, Schang and Brown. 

Mr. Brown has been associated with 
the company for the past fourteen 
years, except for a four-year period 
during the war when he saw service 
as a Lieutenant Colonel. 

The divisions of Columbia Artists 
Management Inc. are now Judson 


O'Neill and Judd, Inc.; Coppicus, 
Schang and Brown, Inc.; Lawrence 
E vans and Weinhold, ae Mertens 


and Parmelee, Inc. ; 


and Community 
Concert Service. 


Louisville Hears 
Persichetti Work 
In First Program 


LovutIsviL_e. — The Louisville Or- 
chestra, Robert Whitney, conductor, 
opened its 1950-51 season with a pair 
of concerts on Nov. 15 and 16 in 
Columbia Auditorium. Following a 
practice established two seasons ago, 
the program included the first per- 
formance of a work commissioned by 
the Louisville Philharmonic Society, 
in this case Vincent Persichetti’s Sere- 
nade No. 

The composition is in six move- 
ments of contrasting character 
Prelude, Poem, Interlude, Capriccio, 
Dialogue, and Burla. Each is a short, 
well-molded miniature. The music is 
concise, frequently lyric, and always 
unpretentious. The prevailing mood 
is one of unaffected good humor, and 
the audience received it warmly. 

The program also included two ex- 
cerpts from Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
and Khachaturian’s Masquerade Suite. 
Mr. Whitney and the orchestra have 
never been at their best in Mozart, 
but this performance of the symphony 
was less fussy than usual and had 
more understanding and finesse. The 
suite, tossed off with appropriate 
abandon, ended the concert on a 
wave of high spirits. The soloist 
was Helen Traubel, who was heard in 
arias by Mozart, Mascagni, and Wag- 
ner. 

On Dec. 29, the Louisville Orches- 
tra made its premier New York 
appearance. Mr. Whitney presented 
a program in Carnegie Hall madé up 
entirely of compositions commissioned 
by the society during the past three 
years. The concert included the first 
New York performance of William 
Schuman’s Judith, in which Martha 
Graham, as in Louisville, danced. 

—WILLIAM H. Moorz 
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Walter Damrosch 


1862-1950 


.-- for more than sixty years 
a household name in American music 


ALTER Damrosch, dean of 
W American conductors and one 
of the most celebrated figures 
in the history of music in the United 
States, died on Dec. 22 in his home in 
New York. He was 88 years old. He 
is survived by four daughters—Mrs. 
Thomas K. Finletter, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force ; Mrs. Sidney 
Howard, widow of the playwright ; 
Mrs. Herman Kiaer; and Mrs. Robert 
Littell; a sister, Mrs. Henry T. Sey- 
mour; and nine grandchildren and a 
eat-grandchild. 

The career of Walter Damrosch 
touched upon a wide range of musical 

terests. He was an operatic con- 
d ctor, both at the Metropolitan Opera 
and at the head of his own Damrosch 
Cpera Company ; a symphonic conduc- 
t r, for many years director of the 

hew York Symphony; and a pioneer 
in educational broadcasting, in his 
music appreciation programs over the 
National Broadcasting Company net- 
work. At one time his radio audience 
was estimated at six million. 

Walter Johannes Damrosch was 
born in Breslau, Silesia, on Jan. 30, 
1862. He was the inheritor of a dis- 
tinguished musical heritage, for his 
father, Leopold Damrosch, was widely 
known as a violinist and conductor, 
and was a friend of such famous mu- 
sicians as Richard Wagner and Franz 
Liszt. Walter Damrosch’s mother, 
Helene von Heimburg Damrosch, was 
an opera singer. 

In 1871, Leopold Damrosch left 
Breslau to conduct a German male 
chorus in New York. The following 
year he brought his family to New 
York, and became a permanent resi- 
dent of this country. When Leopold 
Damrosch died in 1885, his twenty- 
year-old son took his father’s place 
as a conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, conducting Tannhauser and 
Die Walkiire to complete a Wag- 
nerian season. At the end of the sea- 
son Walter Damrosch was appointed 
assistant director and second conduc- 
tor by the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan. He was responsible for 
the engagement of such notable artists 
as Lilli Lehmann, Emil Fischer, Max 
Alvary, and Anton Seidl. He re- 
mained at the Metropolitan for seven 
years. In 1894, finding that Wag- 
nerian opera had fallen out of favor 
with the Metropolitan management, 
he determined to organize a company 
of his own. He sold his house to help 
finance the new company, and opened 
his first season in 1895 with a produc- 
tion of Tristan und Isolde, in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The com- 
pany presented twenty performances 
in New York in its first season. The 
project continued for four years, and 
Damrosch took the company on exten- 
sive tours which brought German 
opera to the principal cities of the 
South and the Mid-West. The first 
season showed a profit of $53,000, but 
the second lost $43,000. In 1899, 


Damrosch sold his interest in the com- 


pany, and returned to conduct Wag- 
nerian operas at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


Meanwhile Damrosch had begun to 
turn his interest toward symphonic 
music. As early as 1886 he conducted 
the New York Symphony in the first 
American performance of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. He had already, 
in 1884, helped bring Tchaikovsky to 
this country to conduct his own works, 
and in 1889 he introduced that com- 
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poser’s Fourth Symphony to this coun- 
try in a concert by the New York 
Symphony. In the same year he insti- 
tuted the first series of children’s con- 
certs ever given by a major orchestra. 

The New York Symphony, an un- 
certain and intermittent organization 
until then, was placed on a permanent 
basis by Damrosch in 1903, when he 
formally became its conductor. The 
financial going was rough for more 
than a decade, however, until in 1914 
Damrosch interested Harry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the Orchestra 
Fund, in taking full responsibility for 
the subsidy of the orchestra. Flagler 
continued to support the New York 
Symphony until its merger with the 
New York Philharmonic in 1927, and 
Damrosch remained its conductor and 
musical director. In the first season 
of the merged Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Damrosch served as guest con- 
ductor. In the previous year, how- 
ever, he had accepted a post as musi- 
cal counselor for the National Broad- 
casting Company, and after 1927 his 
chief activities were in the field of 
radio. He inaugurated his music ap- 
preciation course in 1929. 

He was a leader in the establish- 
ment of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund Aid in 1931, and after the proj- 
ect was reorganized on a permanent 
basis as the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, he conducted a series of large- 
scale concerts in Madison Square Gar- 
den to raise money for it. He cele- 
brated his golden jubilee as a conduc- 
tor in a concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 12, 1935, in 
which he conducted acts from Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio and Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger. 

As a composer, Damrosch interested 
himself primarily in vocal music. He 
wrote five operas. The Scarlet Letter, 
with a libretto drawn from Haw- 
thorne’s novel by George Parson 
Lathrop, was first produced in Boston 
on Feb. 10, 1896. Cyrano de Bergerac, 
based on the play by Edmond Rostand, 
was produced by the Metropolitan 
Opera on Feb. 27, 1913, with Alfred 
Hertz conducting and Frances Alda 
and Pasquale Amato in the cast. A 
comic opera, The Dove of Peace, with 
a book by Wallace Irwin, was given 
in Philadelphia and New York in 


they 


te 


\femo<wam . 








1912. The Man Without a Country, 
with a libretto by William J. Hender- 
son, was produced by the Metropolitan 
Opera under its composer’s direction 
on May 12, 1937, with a cast including 
Helen Traubel and Arthur Carron 
Damrosch’s last opera, The Opera 
Cloak, with a book by his daughter 
Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, was 
given by the New Opera Company 
at the Broadway Theatre in New 
York on Nov. 3, 1942. In addition 
to the five operas, the list of Dam- 
rosch’s compositions includes such 
well-known songs as Danny Deever, 
Mandalay, and To Sleep 

Damrosch was the recipient of 
many honors. He received honorary 
doctor’s degrees from Columbia, 
Princeton, Brown, and New York 
University. He was an officer of the 
French Legion of Honor and a re- 
cipient of the Banda Communale of 
Rome and the silver medal of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians of 
London. He was also a Chevalier of 
the Crown of Belgium and an officer 
of the Crown of Italy. From 1936 
to 1941 he was president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
and he received a gold medal from 
the institute in 1938. In 1941 he was 
elected president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
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Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Symphony, on Fifth Avenue in 1899 


] 


appeared in a single motion picture, 
The Star Maker, in 1939. He was 
married in 1890, to Margaret Blaine, 
daughter of James Gjllespie Blaine, 
who had been Secretary of State in 
the cabinet of Benjamin Harrison. 
Mrs. Damrosch died in 1949, His 
sister, Clara Damrosch Mannes, wife 
of David Mannes, shared her brother’s 
interest in the promotion of music 
appreciation until her death in 1948 
His brother, Frank Damrosch, was a 


music educator, and founded the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, which later 
became the Juilliard School of Musik 


During the first World War, Dam 
rosch, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, organized a French or- 
chestra in Europe, and visited various 
military hospitals with it. At the in 
vitation of General John J. Pershing 
he also organized a school for band 
masters at Chaumont. He returned 
to Europe in 1924, when he took the 


New York Symphony on a tour of 
European capitals In the second 
World War, the aging musician had 


passed the period of his life in which 
he was able to give active service. He 
continued his music appreciation 
broadcasts at first, but in 1942 the re 
duction of his broadcast to thirty min- 
utes, in order to open time for more 
news bulletins, caused him to give up 
the program altogether. He remained 
as music counsel for NBC, however, 
until April 1, 1947, when he form ally 
retired from all musical activity 

Recalling his early career, Dam- 
rosch once said in an interview in the 
New York Times: 

“When I first conducted at the 
Metropolitan, Wagner was a debated 
novelty, opera was considered exotic 
and was given in —_ a few large 
cities, attended by but comparatively 
few. For the great mass of people 
not only opera but also chamber music 
was an unknown quantity. Compara- 
tively few cities had orchestras; regi- 
mental bands rendered descriptive 
pieces in which anvils and cannon 
played important parts. Of course, 
there was an _internationally-min ied 
class, but for the great majority The 
Old Oaken Bucket and Sweet Adeline 
meant music. ‘I do not have to tell 
you of the miracle that radio has 
worked in this country. The results 
have been awe-inspiring. Beethoven 
and Bach as well as Wagner and 
Verdi have brought their magic into 
the humblest and remotest dwellings.” 
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London Rushes Construction 


Of New Coneert Hall 


For Festival of Britain 





By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


ONCERTS conducted by Ar- 
turo Toscanini, new operas 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams 


and Benjamin Britten, the first visit 
to Europe in twenty years of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and the erection of a great new con- 
cert hall overlooking the Thames are 
the immediately impressive features 
of the Festival of Britain, which is 
to open in London in May and which 
will be held throughout Britain un- 
til the end of the summer. 

It will be an historic occasion in 
the annals of British music when on 
May 3 the official opening ceremony 
is held, in the presence of the King 
and Queen, at London’s long-awaited 


new musical center, the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall. It is now just over ten 
years since the Luftwaffe burned 


down the dear and familiar Queen’s 
Hall, leaving London with the vast 
and forbidding expanses of the Albert 
Hall as its only home of orchestral 
music. Now, as part of a bold mu- 
nicipal plan to rebuild the whole of 
the south bank of the Thames River 
between Westminster Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge, it is hoped that the 
Royal Festival Hall will justify its 
claim as the exemplary modern con- 
cert hall of Europe. 

The choice of site was itself an 
inspiration. The riverfront in London 
admittedly has none of the immediate 
charm of the banks of the Seine at 
Paris or the fairy-world wonder of 
New York’s downtown skyscrapers. 
But the visitor to London must con- 
cede that there is a grimly romantic 
atmosphere enshrouding the Embank- 
ment that has to be lived in for a 
time in order to allow the city’s mild 
and indefinable mists to seep into his 
soul. However this may be, the north 


Fox Photos 


bank of the Thames has never been 
visible from a distance, save to a 
few dockers in the derelict wharves 
and mouldering jetties along the 
stretch of river that almost faces 
the Houses of Parliament. From the 
great foyer of the Royal Festival 
Hall, which is now approaching com- 
pletion, a commanding panorama of 
ancient London will be offered, from 
Westminster Palace on the left, the 
Wren Churches at either end of_the 
Strand, the Law Courts in Fleet 
Street, and beyond to St. Paul’s in 
the City and the distant Port of Lon- 
don. 

The £2,000,000 scheme for the erec- 
tion of the hall has been undertaken 
by the London County Council in co- 
operation with the national govern- 
ment. According to the official book- 
let, the council does not envisage 
merely a London hall; the aim of the 
designers has been to create a con- 
cert hall to which the whole of Eu- 
rope will look as an outstanding ex- 
ample of contemporary architecture. 
The latest constructional techniques 
are being employed, and every effort 
is being made to assure perfect 
acoustics and comfort for both au- 
dience and players. The stalls and 
grand-tier seats together with the 
boxes and choir seats provide accom- 
modations for 3,047 people. For re- 
citals the number can be increased to 
3,257, which with 280 standees brings 
the maximum audience capacity to 
3,537. When desirable, the rear stalls 
can be curtained-off, reducing the 
seating capacity to about 2,000. A 
welcome feature of the building will 
be the numerous outlying lounges and 
foyers, with bars, restaurants, club- 
rooms, and a library. Part of the 
main foyer is likely to be set aside 
for dancing. It is not intended that 
audiences be rushed off as soon as a 





concert is concluded. They may stay 
and dine, or meet their friends in 
the terraces or gardens reaching down 
to the river. 

The management of the hall will 
be undertaken entirely by the London 
County Council, with funds direct 
from the pockets of London taxpay- 
ers. The inaugural concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall will take place 
on May 4, when Arturo Toscanini, 
returning to England for the first 
time since the war, is to conduct the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra and Cho- 
rus in a program consisting of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony and Ninth 
Symphony. In subsequent concerts 

Toscanini will give performances 
of Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Sym- 
phony (which the conductor has un- 
dertaken to study for the occasion), 
Debussy’s La Mer, and Beethoven’s 
Fantasia for Piano, Chorus, and Or- 
chestra. 

The nation-wide Festival of Brit- 
ain, co-ordinating and embracing the 
normal summer festival activities of 
such centers as Edinburgh, Chelten- 
ham, Cambridge, and Bath, will open 
officially on May 3 and extend to 
Sept. 30. The over-all scheme pro- 
vides for every aspect of British en- 
deavor in the arts and sciences to be 
systematically displayed. During this 
period, London’s contribution is to be 
a Season of the Arts, organized by 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, to 
take place in May or June. 

While the musical events of this 
season will naturally center around 
the newly-built Festival Hall, the 
Albert Hall and the Covent Garden 
Opera House will also be prominent. 
Over 200 musical events are planned 
in London for these two months, 
ranging from opera to orchestral 
concerts to recitals, from perform- 
ances of choirs of a thousand voices 
to madrigal singing. British music 
will of course be adequately repre- 
sented, but the festival is by no means 
intended to be a purely British affair. 
Following the Toscanini concerts, Sir 
Adrian Boult, Eduard van Beinum, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Paul Kletzki, 
and Rafael Kubelik will conduct con- 
certs by the BBC Symphony, the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, the London Sym- 
phony, and the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. In the middle of May, Sir 
Thomas Beecham will give a series 
of four concerts with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Sir John 
Barbirolli will contribute two con- 
certs with the Hallé Orchestra. 

Three important historical series of 
chamber works have been designed to 
display the evolution of English 


Barratts 
music. Six programs of English 
songs are to be contributed by the 
BBC. Eight concerts will explore the 


instrumental and vocal styles of Eng 
lish composers from 1300 to 1750, and 
a further series of eight concerts in 
Westminster Abbey and the Chapel 
of the Royal Hospital, in Chelsea, 
will be devoted to Henry Purcell. 

Particular interest attaches to the 
production at Covent Garden during 
the festival period of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, the new opera by Vaughan W1il- 
liams. Based on the work of John 
Bunyan, the four-act opera, styled “A 
Morality,” incorporates the composer’s 
earlier Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains. To judge from the score, 
which has recently been published, the 
work is in the composer’s most medi- 
tative and penetrating style, not far 
removed from the vein of his remark 
able Fifth Symphony and the remote, 
ethereal finale of his Sixth Symphony. 
The English Opera Group will appear 
at the historic Lyric Theatre at Ham- 
mersmith with its entire repertoire of 
operas by Benjamin Britten, who has 
also prepared a new version of Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas for production 
at the Aldeburgh Festival, at Chel- 
tenham, and at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre in London. 

At this writing, arrangements are 
not yet complete for the production, 
originally conceived for Sadler’s 
Wells, of Billy Budd, Britten’s first 
large-scale opera since Peter Grimes. 
The libretto has been adapted by E 
M. Forster from Melville’s book. 
Latest reports indicate that the work, 
which requires an all-male cast, may 
be given its premiere at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 

There will be little respite from 
feverish activity in London during 
the festival. At Covent Garden, in 
May, Kirsten Flagstad, Set Svanholm, 
and Ludwig Weber will sing in Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle and also in Parsifai. 
The Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
will give new productions of Verdi’s 
Don Carlo, Vaughan Williams’ Hugh 
the Drover, and Janacek’s Katja 
Kabanova. At the Glyndebourne 
Opera House, in Sussex, a Mozart 
season from June 21 to July 15 will 
bring productions of Don Giovanni, 
The Marriage of Figaro, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, and Idomeneo, under the ar- 
tistic direction of Karl Ebert and 
Fritz Busch. A season of intimate 
opera at the Mercury Theatre in Lon- 
don will present works by Purcell, 
Arne, and Offenbach. At the old 
Savoy Theatre, in the Strand, the 
D’Oyly Carte Company will mount a 

(Continued on page 35) 


Architect’s models of the Royal Festival Hall 

on the banks of the Thames River illustrate only one 
phase of the preparations being made for 

the Festival of Britain, which will open in May of 1951 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





La Traviata, Dec. 2, 2:00 


Licia Albanese made her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Violetta at 
this performance, and she acted and 
sang it with vivid dramatic expres- 
sion. It has always been one of Miss 
Albanese’s most telling impersona- 
tions; and she conveyed both the fev- 
erish excitement of the earlier epi- 
sodes and the physical and mental 
anguish of the later one with cumu- 
: tive intensity. Technically speaking, 
her best singing was in the climaxes, 
where her top tones rang out firmly. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini and Paolo 


Silveri, Alfredo and as Germont, 
also. gave vigorous performances. 
(George Cehanovsky and Clifford Har 

iot were heard for the first time 
this season as Baron Douphol and 
lioctor Grenvil. The others in the 


cast were Lucielle Browning, as Flora 
Te rvoix; Margaret Roggero, as 
Annina; Alessio de Paolis, as Gas- 
tone; and Lawrence Davidson, as 
Marquis D’Obigny. Alberto Erede 
conducted unevenly, obtaining a fine 
e:isemble and sensitive texture in some 
scenes and hurrying through others in 
routine fashion, notably the gambling 
ene. Asa whole, this was a stirring 
performance. 


Don Carlo, Dec. 2 


Eleanor Steber and Richard Tucker 
assumed new roles in the sixth per- 
formance of Verdi’s opera. Miss 
Steber, as Elisabetta, presented a pic- 
ture of beauty and dignity, although 
at first she did not entirely plumb 
the grief and dismay which this 
character wears about her like an 
aura. Vocally, however, she was splen- 
did in the first duet with Carlo. In 
the scene with Philip she conveyed 
through voice and action more tension 
than she had proviously displayed, and 
in the tremendous fourth-act scene 
and duet, she achieved many moments 
of ravishing tone and melting phrase. 
The larger dramatic scope of the role 
was still somewhat beyond her physi- 
cal and vocal strength, but it was only 
occasionally that one felt an important 


lack. 


Mr. Tucker found Don Carlo a 
completely rewarding role—or per- 
haps one might say that the role 


was complimented by his singing of 
it. His full, rich voice was both 
supple and forceful. Others con- 
tributing to a good performance were 
Fedora Barbieri, Cesare Siepi, Robert 


Merrill, Jerome Hines, Lubomir 
Vichegonov, Lucine Amara, and 
Emery Darcy. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted. 

—Q. E. 


Don Carlo, Dec. 4 


Jerome Hines moved from the part 
of the Grand Inquisitor into the Jonger 
role of Philip II in the season’s sev- 
enth performance of Verdi’s Don 
Carlo. The characterization was by 
a considerable measure the best the 
young bass has given in his Metro- 
politan career thus far. His com- 
manding height and his richly sonor- 
ous voice were valuable assets, which 
he enhanced with reposeful yet mean- 


ingful details of movement, gesture, 
and vocal nuance. He has seldom if 
ever before sung so well as in the 


third-act aria Ella giammai m’amd; 
to a beautifully controlled legato line 
he added an introspective quality that 
bespoke a new maturity in his mu- 
sicianship. By Mr. Hines’s demon- 
stration of his ability to go beyond the 
mere process of singing into an in- 
vestigation of the whole theatrical re- 
quirement of the complex character of 
Philip, he proved that he is ready to 
be entrusted with the most command- 
ing assignments in the repertory. 
With Hans Hotter a magnificent 
figure of towering rage as the Grand 
Inquisitor, the altercation between the 
churchman and the king took on the 
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power and grandeur it must have if 
its focal importance to the theme of 
the opera is to be realized. In the 
closing scene Delia Rigal again pro- 
vided some of the most eloquent sing- 
ing the Metropolitan audience has 
heard in many years. Blanche The- 
bom’s Eboli—now past its first experi- 
mental stage—was in every way a fine 
accomplishment, vocally brilliant and 
visually persuasive. Jussi Bjoerling 
and Robert Merrill, both in admirable 
voice, also helped to make this one of 
the best representations the opera has 
received this season. Fritz Stiedry 
conducted, and the rest of the cast— 
Lubomir Vichegonov, Anne Bollinger, 
Emery Darcy, Paul Franke, Lucine 
Amara, and Tilda Morse—was un- 


changed. ; 
—C. S. 


Don Giovanni, Dec. 5 


A great artist——in the most con- 
sidered use of that abused phrase — 
returned to the stage of the Metro- 
politan when Virgilio Lazzari made 


his seasonal debut as Leporello in 
the fifth performance of Don Gio- 
vanni. 

Leporello is not a role in which 
Mr. Lazzari has had a chance to be- 
come very familiar to New York 


audiences, which have more frequently 
experienced the imperiousness of his 
Ramfis; the kindly, bewildered no- 
bility of his Lothario; the sturdy 
humanity of his Bide-the-Bent; and, 
above all, the majesty, the sorrow, 
the inflexible retribution, and the 
final aloneness of his Archibaldo. He 
is not a buffo bass; but then Lepo- 
rello is not in any complete sense a 
buffo role. 

There are subtleties in Mr. Laz- 
zari’s conception that preclude a buff- 
oonish impersonation. His Leporello 
is the common man, the observer. 
Ever present, he remains largely out- 
side the mainstream of the action, per- 
forming his function as commentator 
and as an insoucient foil for the tragic 
involvements of the other characters. 
He is part of the story only through 
his connection with Don Giovanni— 
a connection he is unwilling to term- 
inate, however much he may com- 
plain, because of his plebeian fascina- 
tion with the Don’s amatory prowess. 
When the end comes, this Leporello’s 
only concern is with finding a new 
master. Seeing no contradiction with 
his past behavior, he joins in whole- 
heartedly with the others: “E de’ 
perfidi la morte, alla vita é sempre, 
sempre ugual.” He has been a faith- 


ful servant; now it is all over. He, 
of all the major participants, has 
come through unaffected. 





Abresch 
Licia Albanese as Violetta 





Jerome Hines as Philip II 


This intelligent, fundamentally self- 
effacing view of Leporello was su- 
perbly projected by Mr. Lazzari in 
his expertly pointed molding together 
of text and musical line and in his 
unwavering command of all the de- 
vices of operatic acting. Nothing he 
did was aimed at mere self-display, 
yet his characterization came across 
the footlights clear, incisive, and per- 
fectly integrated. He is indeed an 
artist to be honored, and if in his 
sixtieth year (his 32nd on the Ameri- 
can operatic stage) his voice lacked 
some of its former magnificence, only 
the most superficial scale of values 
would permit criticism. 

Patrice Munsel made her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Zerlina, 
and sang and acted with a great deal 
of charm. The rest of the cast was 
as before—Paolo Silveri, a Don Gio- 
vanni of excellent stylistic qualities 
and solid accomplishments, and Ljuba 


Welitch, Eleanor Steber, Eugene Con- 
ley, Nicola Moscona, and Hugh 
Thompson. Fritz Reiner again con- 
ducted. 

—J. H., 


ll Barbiere di Siviglia, Dec. 6 


To those who have entertained the 
immoderate hope that the entire rep 
ertory would be transformed and 
purified during the first year of Ru- 
dolf Bing’s administration, the cur 
rent revival of Rossini’s Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia is recommended as a cor- 
rective. Long one of the most shame 
fully mistreated masterpieces in the 
Metropolitan’s list, Rossini’s comedy 
re-emerged after a two-year lapse 
with every bit of the cheap vulgarity, 
mirthless horseplay, and downright 
lack of musical taste and skill to 
which we were 
during the previous managerial 
gime. It was a blunder of 
magnitude for Mr. 


painfully accustomed 
re- 
the first 
Bing to restore a 





Cesare Siepi as Don Basilio 


Sedge LeBlang 
Virgilio Lazzari as Leporello 


production that was, except for the 
contributions of one or two individuals 
in the cast, a violation of both the let 
ter and the spirit of a great comi 
work. When Mr. Bing retains sucl 
productions as Don Giovanni and The 
Magic Flute, which are no worse thar 
second-class, it is possible to under 
stand that he has no choice n the 
matter, the resources of the company 
being what they are But the re 


of this production can only 
act of pure 
unnecessary 


animation 
be viewed as an 
and a wholly 
from Mr. Bing’s avowed intention of 
doing the best he can with the stand 
ard repertory 


eynicism, 


departure 


Lily Pons, making her seasonal re 
entry, was a bright element in_ the 
generally blighted evening. She sang 
with care, accuracy, and patrician 
taste, and, with the exception of 
Herta Glaz, as Berta, = was the 
sole member of the cast who did not 
behave like a member of a rowdy 
party having a high old time in a 
restaurant on Bleecker Street. Cesar¢ 
Siepi, singing Don Basilio for the 
first time, stopped the pond with his 


splendid delivery of La Calunnia, and 


rightly so; but he shaped his acting, 
along with that of his colleagues, in 
terms of the horrid distortions of 
farce the stage director, Désiré De- 
frére, learned in Chicago a generation 


when the gaucheries of Feodor 
Chaliapin as the music master—the 
performance from which most of the 
present ills of the Barber stem—were 
allowed to submerge most of the 
proper traditions in performing the 
work. Nearly all the business of the 
men—Mr. Siepi; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
as Dr. Bartolo; Giuseppe Valdengo, 
as Figaro; Giuseppe di Stefano, as < 
new Almaviva—was conceived and 
executed with a degree of exagger 
tion that ceased to be amusing many 
years ago, if indeed it ever was; and 
the timing and control of everyone 
except Mr. Baccaloni were so inex- 
pert that even those features of the 
acting that were not intolerably over- 
drawn frequently failed to make a 
precise effect 

Mr. Di Stefano, trying 

florid role for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, was many fathoms be 
yond his depth. He did not sing the 
ornamental passages badly; much of 
the time, ins.iead, he did not sing 
them at. all. Scales emerged as 
smears; three-note turns were sim 
plified into staccato-accented single 
notes. He should not have been will 
ing to the role in public, and 
the management should not have been 
willing to let him do so. Mr. Val 
dengo was scarcely more adept in the 
coloratura passages of Figaro’s mu- 
sic, although elsewhere he sang with 
a firm, if unyieldingly colorless, so- 
nority. His impersonation of the title 


ago 


his hand at 


sing 


character was prevailingly dry and 
wanting in humor, though he was 
docile about gallivanting around the 


stage in accordance with Mr. Defrére’s 
instructions. In another context, and 
with a firmer treatment of the en- 
semble, Mr. Baccaloni would, I think, 


(¢ ontinued on page 12) 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Scherman Conducts 
Two New York Premieres 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist. Bernard Garfield, bas- 
soonist. Marjorie Tyre, harpist. Town 
Hall, Dec. 4: 


Symphony No. 3, D major...Schubert 
Threnody and Scherzo for bassoon, 
ee ee eae ax 
(First Time in New York) 
Piano Concerto, A major, K. 488 
Mozart 


Symphony No, 2, for String “Or- 


chestra onello 


(World Premiere) 
Fantaisie for Piano and Orchestra, 
. 2. Se . Fauré 


Paradoxically, it was the novelties 
on this enterprising program that were 
dreary, and the familiar works that 
were fresh and delightful. Sir Arnold 
Bax’s piece for bassoon, harp, and 
strings displays his harmonic subtlety 
and mastery of instrumental color, but 
it is shapeless, rhythmically inert, and 
improvisational in development. Mr. 
Garfield and Miss Tyre played their 
solo parts handsomely. 

Spartaco V. Monello, whose sym- 
phony had its first performance, is a 
graduate of Harvard and a private 
pupil of Roger Sessions in composi- 
tion. His Symphony No. 2 is in three 
movements, marked Adagio-Allegro, 
Adagio, and Allegro. The first, ac- 
cording to the composer as quoted 


in the program note, is in “a variety 
of sonata form.” And the idiom of 
the work is desc ribed as “assertively 


contemporary.” As a matter of fact, 
all three movements of Mr. Monello’s 
symphony sounded very much alike, 
and there was little contemporary 
about them except the fact that they 
were composed in 1947 and are far 


more dissonant, in an ugly way, than 
they would have been, had he written 
them in 1847. The “well defined and 
rapidly varied” rhythms described in 
the program note were not forthcom- 
ing, nor did the music develop in any 
direction. A more aimless, muddled, 
tiresome score would be hard to find. 
Mr. Casadesus played the Mozart 
concerto and Fauré fantaisie elegantly. 
The fantaisie was composed in 1919, 
when Fauré was _ seventy-four. It 
shows the signs of his age, but is the 
acme of musical polish and savoir- 
faire. The orchestral accompaniment 
would have been improved if Mr. 
Scherman had been sure that the 
orchestra was tuned to the piano. 
Throughout the evening, he seemed to 
be more interested in fortissimos than 
pianissimos, which led to coarse sonor- 
ities. The charming Schubert sym- 

phony was a perfect opener. 
—R. S. 


Koussevitzky Honors 


’ Sibelius’ Birthday 


Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevit- 





zky conducting. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
6: 
Pohjola’s Daughter Sibelius 
Symes THO. 5 cccccccesces Sibelius 
a ere Brahms 


It was wonderful to have Serge 
Koussevitzky back for a visit with the 
3oston Symphony. Since his retire- 
ment as conductor of the orchestra, 
after a quarter of a century, he has 
been making guest appearances in 
South America, Europe, and Israel, 
besides conducting at the Hollywood 
3owl, at the Berkshire Festival, and 
elsewhere in the United States. At 76, 





Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 
Jan Sibelius 


like Arturo Toscanini, he has at- 
tained the ripeness and wisdom of age 
without losing the impulsive energy 
of youth. The orchestra sounded su- 
perbly throughout the evening, the 
strings clean and bright, the winds 
beautifully scaled in tone, and the 
brasses plangent and penetrating. In 
the Brahms symphony Mr. Koussevit- 
zky and the orchestra gave the lie to 
the castigators of Brahms’s “opaque” 
orchestration. Every choir and every 
instrument was heard, because Mr. 
Koussevitzky, with his infallible ear 
for orchestral timbres and mixtures, 
did not try to blend them into a stodgy, 
indistinguishable mass, but overlaid 
the colors so that one could shine 
through the others. 

Jan Sibelius was 85 years old on 
Dec. 8. Mr. Koussevitzky anticipated 
his birthday by two days with the 
handsome tribute of superlative in- 
terpretations of the symphonic poem 
and the symphony. It would be un- 
gracious for one who does not like or 
admire Sibelius’ music to animadvert 


this. Mr. Koussevitzky has always 
been a champion of the Finnish com- 


oe 


2 


poser, and he made even the devious | 


windings of the Fifth 


Symphony 
sound absolutely clear. 


| 


The emerg- | 


ences of the principal theme in the | 
section marked misterioso in the final © 


movement were marvelously handled. 
Whatever grandeur could be found in 
the score he projected with shining 
faith. Lovers of Sibelius must have 


been very happy over this splendid | 


performances. 
—R. S 


Szell Opens Guest Series 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. George Szell conducting 
Leonard Rose, cellist. William Lincer, 
_— Carnegie Hall, Dec. 7, 8, and 





Overture to Oberon ............Weber 
First Essay ..... . .Barber 
Symphony No. 7 ... coe + 0 oeeees 

EN 00626500 6.00000u0 Strauss 


George Szell is a master who com- 
mands the heartfelt admiration ever 
of players as hard-boiled and sophisti 
cated as those of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. It was delightful to see the 
men sitting on the edges of their 
chairs, giving every ounce of energy 
and attention to produce a series 
of consummate performances. Like 
Pierre Monteux and Fritz Reiner 
Mr. Szell is completely lucid in his 
baton technique. Besides enjoying the 
music, the audience could enjoy a flaw- 
less demonstration of how to conduct 
an orchestra superbly without one 
unnecessary or vaguely telepathic ges- 
ture. 

No one finds more beauty and wit 
in Strauss’s Don Quixote than Mr 
Szell and no one conducts it with more 
integration and clarity of texture 
The chamber-music-like sections of 








RECITALS 


Hufstader Singers 
Town Hall, Dec. 3, 3:00 (Debut) 


Introducing his group of singers to 
the downtown New York audience, 
Robert Hufstader, of the Juilliard 
School of Music, offered a discern- 
ingly chosen and arranged program 
of works by Brahms, Monteverdi, 
Bacn, and Ravel, and the first per- 
formance of The Hour Glass, a cycle 
of six songs for a cappella chorus and 
solo voices by Irving Fine, to texts by 
Ben Jonson. 

The small group—nine women and 
eight men—accompanied when _ re- 
quired by a small instrumental ensem- 
ble, sang throughout with skill and 
unfailing musicianship under Mr. 
Hufstader’s intelligent and_ tasteful 
direction. In the opening selections 
Brahms’s motet O Heiland, reiss die 
Himmel auf, and the new Fine cycle 
—there was a sense of physical tension 
that detracted from _ the emotional 
communicativeness of the singing. 
Monteverdi’s Lasciatemi morire and 
Chiome d’Oro suffered somewhat less 
from this defect, and Florence Fogel- 
son and Martha Flowers were re- 
quired to repeat Chiome d’Oro. Things 
went even better in Ravel’s Trois 
Chansons, particularly in Trois beaux 
oiseux du paradis, which Miss Flow- 
ers also repeated. The program 
closed with a devoted, nicely balanced 
performance of Bach’s Cantata No. 
106, Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit. 

The six songs in Fine’s The Hour 
Glass are couched skillfully in con- 
temporary musical terms. Rhythmical- 
ly alive and charmingly put together 
purely as vocal pieces, there is in them 
an unresolved tension between the 





WANT TO BUY copies of Dictionary 
and Catalogue of Operas and Operettas, 
by John Towers, and Annals of Opera, 
1597-1940, by Alfred Loewenberg. Ad- 
dress Box RE, Musical America, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








‘ists; 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s fires burn bright; upon its weaknesses at a time like (Continued on page 19) 
pressively. Her top tones were forced, ture to him. The climaxes of the 
hard, and cold except when she sang big songs were not without vocal 
them very softly. Moussorgsky’s strain, but they were superbly pro- 
Little Star and Mednikoff’s The Hills jected. He should have ended with 
of Gruzia (both sung in English) his shattering performance of Der 





Robert Hufstader 


Martial Singher 


composer’s idiom and the style of the 
Elizabethan text that keeps them from 
being entirely satisfying. Poems as 
familiar as Have You Seen but the 
Whyte Lily Grow and O Do Not 
Wanton With Those Eyes do not 
yield themselves easily to a musical 
treatment that ignores the period asso- 
ciations called up by their language 
in an English-speaking audience. 

The singers in the group are Miss 
Flowers, Miss Fogelson, Helen Moore, 
3onnie Parcell, and Clara Pallatti, 
sopranos; Loretta Bohn, Leontina 
Castagneri, Pauline Phelps, and Vio- 
let Serwin, altos; Thomas Motto, 
Thomas Devine, Douglas Martin, and 
Russell Oberlin, tenors; and Richard 
Chapline, Wilbur Isaacs, Peter Mara- 
vell, and Peter Sozio, basses. 

The instrumental group included 
Arthur Lora and Samuel Baron, flut- 
Frank Brieff and Elias Lifschey, 
violinists ; Frank Miller and Milton 
Prinz, cellists; Philip Sklar, double- 
bass player; and Robert Conant, harp- 
sichordist. 

—J. H., Jr 


Jeannette Guyer, Soprano 
Times Hall, Dec. 3 (Debut) 


Jeannette Guyer made her debut in 
a program of Italian, French, Rus- 
sian, German, and English and Amer- 
ican songs. David Proctor’s Reminis- 
cence was listed for a first perform- 
ance. Miss Guyer’s voice, in its mid- 
dle range at least, was warm and 
rich, and when she did not have to 
reach for high tones she used it ex- 


gave Miss Guyer opportunities to 
show how affecting her singing could 
be when she was not confronted with 
problems of vocal production, and 
Schénberg’s Verlassen and Weingart- 
ner’s Ich denke oft ans blaue Meer 
allowed her to demonstrate that she 
could negotiate angular vocal lines 
successfully. F. Jetson-Ryder was her 
accompanist. 

—A. H. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 3, 5:30 


The well-contrasted program of 
this concert was made up of Haydn’s 
Quartet in B flat major, Op. 55, No. 
3, and Roger Sessions’ Quartet in 
E minor, played by the New Music 
Quartet; and, between them, twelve 
of the fourteen songs of Schubert’s 
Schwanengesang (omitting the Krie- 
gers Ahnung, and Standchen) sung 
by Martial Singher, baritone, with 
Paul Ulanowsky at the piano. 

The New Music Quartet—Broadus 
Erle and Matthew Raimondi, violins; 
Walter Trampler, viola; and Claus 
Adam, cello, has made something of 
a specialty of contemporary music, but 
it also plays the classics with spirit 
and finish, as its performance of the 
Haydn Quartet indicated. Mr. Erle 
and Mr. Adam sometimes tended to 
overshadow their colleagues in beauty 
and intensity of tone, but never at the 
expense of vital balance. Sessions’ 
E minor Quartet is a mode! of clear, 
logical contrapuntal writing without 
a spark of charm or thematic spon- 
taneity. The finale, stirringly played 
by the artists, is a masterly develop- 
ment, on a large scale, of essentially 
commonplace ideas. Whether one en- 
joys this music or not, one hears it 
with profound respect for its crafts- 
manship. 

Mr. Singher interpreted the Schu- 
bert lieder with the taste and dra- 
matic discernment that are second na- 


Doppelganger, instead of the innocu- 
ous Die Taubenpost. Mr. Ulanowsky’s 
accompaniments were supremely sen- 
sitive, as always. 

—R.S 
Herbert Stessin, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 3, 5:30 (Debut) 


Vigor, drive, commendable tech- 
nique, and an obvious respect for the 
composer’s intentions marked the 
playing of Harold Stessin in his New 
York recital debut. The major work 
in his program, Brahms’s Sonata in 
F sharp minor, threw these qualities 
into sharpest relief. Its technical dif- 
ficulties posed no problems; its broad 
outlines were successfully ‘projected ; 
its dynamic markings were carefully 
observed; and the whole hung to- 
gether from sheer momentum. The 
playing lacked polish and subtlety in 
detail—voices were not carefully bal- 


anced, fast rhythmic figures were not | 


crisp enough, and transition passages 
were summarily treated. In spite of 
this, there were no individualistic dis- 
tortions of the music, which 
played for its intrinsic value alone. 
These qualities were characteristic 


was | 


of Mr. Stessin’s playing of the Bach- | 


Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 
four Chopin works, including the E 
major Scherzo; two Paganini-Schu- 
mann études ; and two excerpts from 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. The pro- 
gram also included the 
premiere of Edmund Haines’s Sona- 
tina. Its three slight movements— 
marked Vivace, Berceuse, and Toc- 
cata—depend for their effect on con- 
ventional motor rhythms and off-beat 
accents. There was little substance be- 
yond that. —R. E. 
(Continued on page 16) 





WANTED TO PURCHASE: Four Hand 


New York | 


Piano Edition of The Art of the Fugue by | 


Bach. Write Box J. R., Musical America, 
112 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. 
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Amateur Orchestra 


This is a season of orchestras. 
\s the weeks pass, there are more 
ind more bales of criticism of this 
rrchestra and that conductor, the 
brass of this one, the strings of 
that one, the interpretations of this 
verture, that symphony, and the 
ther pieces that, in critical par- 
lance, rounded out the program. 

The flavor of professionalism 
cloys sooner or later, and there 
comes over anyone who has ever 
played in an amateur orchestra a 
sort of vague, undefined longing, 
like the peanut-butter nostalgia 
that recurs in the vitals of anyone 
who has experienced its charms 
in childhood. Amateur orchestras 
exist in a twilight world of their 
own, and although never men- 
tioned by the Virgil Thomsons or 
the Olin Downeses they plod 
along, tootling and scraping as 
they go. 

One in particular comes to mind. 
Its function was, it was said many 
times and very seriously, to give 
ensemble experience to students as 
well as enjoyment to amateurs and 
uplift to its audience. However, it 
always seemed to its members that 
it existed mainly to provide its 
conductor with something to con- 
duct. 

The material he had to work 
with was, at best, sketchy and un- 
dependable. There were about 
sixty instrumentalists officially en- 
rolled as members, but never more 
than half that number showed up 
for rehearsals. Matters were com- 
plicated by the fact that, as if by 
prearranged é¢ignal, all the violin- 
ists or all the trombone players or 
all the cellists absented themselves 
at the same time. There never 
seemed to be a balanced group, 
and a different combination would 
turn up each time. 

Of course there was a 
of authentic 


nucleus 
amateurs — faithful 
housewives most of them, who 
would leave their husbands’ sup- 
pers in the icebox on Wednesdays 
and trudge through snow and sub- 
way crowds in order to be on hand 
when the conductor appeared at 
seven-thirty. The rehearsals were 
scheduled to begin at eight, but 
even a full half-hour of peg-twist- 
ing never seemed to bring the vi- 
olin strings up to pitch. 

A few minutes after the first of 
the authentic amateurs had come 
on the scene and begun tuning and 
noodling, several of her colleagues 
would appear, followed by younger 
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versions—students, usually female, 
a little less faithful to the or- 
chestra than the amateurs and not 
a bit better technically. It goes 
without saying that the players’ in- 
terest in the orchestra decreased in 
direct ratio to their playing ability. 

As a reasonably intelligent man, 
the conductor realized that it was 
impossible to teach that group to 
play, but he did teach it to fake 
wonderfully well. He somehow 
managed to get it across that if the 
players would play only the first 
note of each measure, “but all at 
the same time,” they would sound 
“just like Toscanini and the 
NBC.” Everything had to “click.” 
Clicking was the secret of the or- 
chestra’s success, because pretty 
soon nobody was playing notes in 
the middle of a measure at all. 

He was filled with plans to make 
the orchestra into something 
“really big,” and spent most of his 
rehearsal time describing his 
dreams to the orchestra. Promptly 
at five after eight (there was al 
ways a five-minute period dur 
ing which he waited for the skies 
to open and reveal an_ oboist 
descending miraculously into the 
ranks) he would rap his baton and 
the evening’s lecture would begin. 

There was one big concert every 
season, in the auditorium of the 
school where the rehearsals were 
held. 

No one ever needed to worry 
about an audience, for the concert 
was free (that is, By Invitation 
Only) and every member of the 
orchestra had at least seven rela- 
tives. They came and cheered no 
matter what was played. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no one knew exactly 
what was going to be played until 
a rehearsal or two before the 
concert. This was because of the 
conductor’s great dreams. 

His dreams always seemed to 
involve soloists. He was acquainted 
with several competent and fairly 
well-known singers, violinists, and 
pianists, but his heart was with 
the “big-time guys,” as he called 
them: He pulled strings and wrote 
letters to performers and compos- 
ers, but his friends always turned 
up as soloists. This started him on 
a vicious circle, for then he had 
to persuade more of his friends 
to make up a respectable orchestra 
to match the soloists. Such prac- 
tices ate up the tiny budget, leav- 
ing almost nothing for the soloist, 
who had to be contented with a 
“token” payment or a pair of gold- 
plated cufflinks—or a broken bass 
drum, which one soprano begged 
to use for a coffee table. The drum 
had been gathering dust on the 


floor of the music library for many 
seasons, but if anyone had asked 
for it he would surely have been 
refused. 

Such rosy periods are bound to 
pass, and people wander on to 
greener pastures after having 
played in an orchestra like that 
one for a couple of seasons, but 
there always seems to be a linger- 
ing attachment for the old days. 
Anybody want a couple of tickets? 
A really swell musician is going to 
play the Grieg. That is he said he 
would. 


For Dogs Only 


In trying to run down the right 
whistles for the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony performances 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos of 
Darius Milhaud’s Les Choéphores, 
it was discovered that the Carroll 
percussion catalogue lists silent 
dog-whistles, with pitches so high 


that only canine ears can hear 
them. Asked whether he had ever 
considered using these, Milhaud 


said that he hadn’t, but that Erik 
Satie had once considered giving 
a concert for dogs only—the hall 
is filled with well-brought-up, chic 
dogs ... the curtain goes up . 
on the stage is a bone. . 


Sign of the Times 


Dogs aren’t the only people who 
bury bones and things, but they 
usually have a clearer idea about 
the why and where of their dig 
gings than human beings do. Ac 
cording to RCA Victor, few pop 
ular phonograph records can boast 


a life-span of more than six 
months to a year. An exception, 
however, will be Hugo Winter 


halter’s 45-rpm cutting of The Red 


We Want Is the Red We've Got 
in the Old Red, White and Blue, 
which has been buried 22 feet 
deep in the soil of Texas, in a 
stainless-steel time capsule. The 
capsule, whose burial was the 
crowning feature of the recent 


Texas State Fair, contains other 
selected items of 1950 Americana 
to give people in 2050 (if there are 
any then) some idea of the way of 
life of their ancestors. Even as 
suming that there will be 45-rpm 
turntables in 2050, the choice of 
the record to be entombed gives 
an alarming insight into the taste 
of 1950 Americans. But who can 
honestly say that, for all of Antal 
Dorati’s efforts on behalf of Bar 
tok when he was conducting the 
Dallas Symphony, The Red We 
Want etc. is not more representa 


tive of our cultural level—at least 
in Texas? 





Their Fine Havanas 


Every year, regular as clock- 
work, Jan Sibelius has a birthday, 
and just as mechanically the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation receives a 
telegram thanking it for its efforts 
to keep him supplied with cigars 
and coffee. This year’s telegram, 
addressed to Carleton Smith, di- 
rector of the foundation, reads: 

My Dear Old Friend: To shake 

hands with you what I would like 

to do now when sitting here among 
all the beautiful boxes of fine 
cigars which you and the support- 
ers of your foundation have sent 
me. As that, alas, cannot be done, 

I must content myself with this 

method of thanking you for the 

great happiness you give me. As 
sure all who contributed that when 


smoking their fine Havanas, | 
imagine being on the highest top 
of my life, which is rather much 


when vou are 85 years of age 
Please accept my heartfelt thanks 
Anybody who wants to send ci- 
gars to Sibelius is invited to send 
them to Mr. Smith at the National 
Arts Foundation. Sibelius will get 
the cigars, the foundation will get 
the publicity, and Mr. Smith will 
be able to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The only flaw in the ar- 
rangement is that Sibelius, like 
many 85-year-old cigar smokers, 
has a pet brand, and won't smoke 
any other. A pleasant picture can 
be conjured up of the old ber- 
serker of Jarvenpaa sitting in his 
little house in the woods north of 


Helsinki, surrounded by growing 
stacks of cigars that are not his 
brand, gradually being crowded 
out into the cold world by Ameri- 


can, publicity-conscious generosity 


Don’t Bite Your Nails! 


A new rule-of-thumb talent test 
for children came to light on the 
West Coast when Robert Vetelson, 
recently returned from Europe to 
resume his directorship 
of the San Francisco Academy of 
Music, was interviewed for the en 
tertainment of radio listen- 
ers. 

Asked what 
youngster might show in his early 
vears, Mr. Vetelson suggested that 


associate 


local 


signs of talent a 


if a child bit his (or her) nails 
he must be talented musically 

the nervous temperament lead 
ing to the habit being a musical 
essential. If everybody acted on 
this assumption there could be 
some moderately interesting r¢ 
sults. 


Suppose the child is nervous be 


has to listen to music at 
naturally hates 


cause he 
tne 


home and just \ 
wav it sounds? Or suppose he 
isn’t nervous at all but just bites 


his nails because he likes the way 
they taste? Think how many chil 


dren could be made neurotic by 
parents acting on Mr Vetelson’s 
theory the worst the habit the 
greater the talent. 
“a9 : 7 
| dar« Mr. Vetelson to follow 


through logically and offer scholat 
ships to children with bad habits, 
and then try to look at his student 
body of 1965 without shuddering. 


. 1 ane 
Mavbe the next Paderewski will 
turn out to be a mice, jumpy Doy 
who won a scholarship in Call 


+ 
l 


fornia for biting off the heads o 
worms in his mother’s garden just 
as Mr. Vetelson happened by 


a 


1 
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(Continued from page 9) 

be oo ie 4 funny. Even as mat- 
ters stood, he kept his performance, 
broad though it was, within a con- 
sistent stylistic framework, and he 
delivered Dr. Bartolo’s usually tedi- 
ous aria with magnificent aplomb. 

Alberto Erede conducted with 
rather more authority than he has 
shown in La Traviata. At least the 
tempos did not get out of hand, and 
the texture of the orchestra was gen- 
erally lively. It is hardly fair to 
judge his conducting of the Barber 
more fully until he is supplied with a 
cast all of whose members might give 
some reflection of his musical inten- 
en Small parts were taken by 
George Cehanovsky, Paul Franke, and 
the veteran Ludwig Burgstaller. 


La Traviata, Dec. 7 


The sixth performance this season 
of Verdi’s La Traviata again offered 
the moving — indeed shattering — ex- 
perience of Delia Rigal’s Violetta. A 
performance as rich as hers renders 
the ordinary critical vocabulary im- 
potent, for it reaches out and involves 
the audience so as to no longer seem 
a performance at all. It is very real, 
and heartbreaking. 

The rest of the cast had also sung 
their roles before—Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini as Alfredo, Paolo Silveri as Ger- 
mont, and Margaret Roggero, Alessio 
de Paolis, George Cehanovsky, John 
Baker, and Clifford Harvuot in sec- 
ondary parts. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted 


—J. H., Jr. 
The Magic Flute, Dec. 8 


Nadine Conner, singing Pamina 
for the first time this season, was 
the sole new entrant in the year’s 


third presentation of Mozart’s The 


Magic Flute. Although Miss Con- 
ner did not penetrate far into the 
emotional substratum of the role, her 
singing was delightful in its tonal 
purity and honest directness. Under 
Fritz Stiedry the performance moved 
at a brighter pace than it had before, 
and the orchestra eliminated virtually 
all traces of the sluggishness that had 
previously marred its playing of the 


score. 
—C. S. 


La Traviata, Dec. 9 


The seventh performance of La 
Traviata, a benefit for the Hebrew 
National Orphans Home, brought the 
first appearance this season of Jan 
Peerce, as Alfredo. Licia Albanese 
and Robert Merrill, as Violetta and 
Germont, were the other principals, 
and secondary roles were taken by the 
same singers as in the previous per- 
formance, except for Osie Hawkins 
as Dr. Grenville. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Peerce, in very good voice, sang 
with his accustomed soundness and 
stylistic security, once he and Mr. 
Erede had gotten over some minor 
differences with regard to tempo, and 
delivered a highly competent, stage- 
wise impersonation. Miss Albanese 
also sang well, but was not in her 
truest vocal condition. Mr. Merrill 
sang heartily, and attempted some 
nuances he has disregarded before 
this season. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Tristan und Isolde, Dec. 9 


The cast in the second performance 
of Wagner’s opera was unchanged, 
but the elements which made up a 
magnificent total seemed even more 
hotly fused than before, with the re- 
sult that the performance glowed from 
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Louis Melancon 
Frank Guarrera as Valentin 


beginning to end. Fritz Reiner con- 
ducted with a drive and an intensity 
which never let down the high level, 
and the singers maintained the pitch 
along with him. Helen Traubel, 
Blanche Thebom, Sven Nilsson, and 
Paul Schoeffler were all at their best, 
and Ramon Vinay showed himself 
more at ease in the title role than be- 
fore, singing with greater command 
of legato and with incandescence of 
tone. His death scene, admirably 
contrived, went off smoothly this time, 
so that when he fell backwards on 
the couch, his head was not forced 
off the edge to hang backwards 
through the remainder of the opera, 
but remained on the couch. This sea- 
son, in the new staging of Dino Yan- 
napoulos, the close of the first act is 
bright with new banners and cos- 
tumes; the second act scene has been 
rearranged so that Isolde goes up and 
downstairs at an oblique angle. The 
lighting in this act is better, too, for 
it is almost dim enough to provide the 
darkness called for in the score. 
—Q. E. 


~ 


The Magic Flute, Dec. 11 


Nicola Moscona made his first ap- 
pearance of the season as Sarastro in 
this performance. The cast was other- 
wise unchanged. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted a warm-hearted, unaffected 
performance that captured both the 
charm and the nobility of the music. 
The Magic Flute in English transla- 
tion loses the quaint appeal that it 
possesses in the original German, but 
it still delights audiences in its mod- 
ernized and vulgarized form. In a 
sense, it is the most perfect of all 
operas, because its inspired nonsense, 
its juxtaposition of Handelian grand- 
eur with eighteenth- century slapstick, 
its piercing, tragic arias, coming close 
on the heels of effervescent ensembles, 
represent the most absolute freedom 
of fantasy ever achieved. Credo quia 
impossibile est—I believe because it 
is impossible—has an artistic as well 
as a religious significance. The Magic 
Flute is a divine sublimation of many 
facets of human life, and those who 
approach it as a confused comedy 
are missing its point. 

Mr. Moscona sang with deep feel- 
ing that gave the Masonic episodes 
an impressive atmosphere of ritual. 
His voice was fresh and rotund in 
quality, even when he was growling 
down in the cellarage of the low Fs 
of the part. Paul Schoeffler’s singing 
as the High Priest was distinguished 
in style as well as sonority. Richard 
Tucker’s Tamino is still in process of 
formation; his voice sounded exciting 
in the role and he achieved phrases 
of great beauty, even though he still 
sang the music more in the style of 
Verdi than of Mozart. Eleanor Steber 
is usually at her best in Mozart, and 
her performance of Pamina’s Ach, ich 
fiihl’s (to give the aria its familiar 
title) was memorably lovely in line 
and tonal coloring. John Brownlee 
romped through the role of Papageno 
in winning fashion, ably partnered at 
the close by Lillian Raymondi as 
Papagena. Erna Berger sang the 
Queen of the Night’s arias with a 





Lily Pons as Rosina 


finesse and authority that offset a few 
flickers on top notes. 

The other members of the cast, 
Lucine Amara, Thelma V ——. Mar- 
tha Lipton, Leslie Chabay, Genevieve 
Warner, Paula Lenchner, Herta Glaz, 
Thomas Hayward, Clifford Harvuot, 
Emery Darcy, and Lawrence David- 
son all deserve praise. There was not 
a careless ensemble throughout the 
evening. The English diction and stage 
deportment could be improved, how- 
ever, notably in the cases of the Three 
Ladies and the two Priests. The Magic 
Flute has improved noticeably this 
season in co-ordination and finish of 
vocalism. 


—R. S$ 

Faust, Dec. 12 
The Walpurgis Night scene, long 
omitted from Metropolitan Opera 


productions of Gounod’s Faust, was 
restored as Scene 1 of Act IV at the 
season’s first performance of the op- 
era, on Dec. 12, conducted by Fausto 
Cleva. Curiosity ran high, for the 
choreography was by no less a master 
than Anthony Tudor, and the per- 
formance of the scene was the first 
major assignment of the opera ballet 
since Ballet Theatre took over its re- 
sponsibility with the advent of Rudolf 
jing as general manager of the Me- 
tropolitan. Two facts were immedi- 
ately evident: that the disappearance 
of the Walpurgis Night from Faust 
has been no loss, but rather a gain, 
dramatically speaking, for the opera 
as a whole; and that the new Metro- 
politan Opera ballet is an improve- 
ment over the old, but is still not very 
good. Mr. Tudor has revealed none of 
his true genius in this assignment. 

The Walpurgis Night ballet was 
not in Gounod’s original score of 
Faust, produced in 1859 at the 
Théatre-Lyrique in Paris. When Faust 
was revived at the Paris Opéra in 
1869, Gounod added this ballet episode 
at the request of the management. In 
the original version of 1859, Mephis- 
topheles leads Faust to the Brocken, 
a desolate mountain famed in German 
folklore as a haunt of witches. He 
then transports him to a palace, where 
the most beautiful women of history, 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, and 
Phryne, attempt to make him forget 
Marguerite. There was no dancing in 
the Brocken scene or the palace scene 
in their first form, but in 1869 Gou- 
nod expanded the palace scene to in- 
clude a lavish ballet. 

Faust, sung in Italian, opened the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Oct. 
22, 1883, but the Walpurgis Night 
episode was not included. It was first 
introduced in a performance, sung in 


German, on Jan. 20, 1886. The solo 
dancers were Marie Bonfanti, who 
had become famous in The Black 


Crook, and Bettina de 
Scala in Milan. Henry 
the New York Tribune, remarked that 
the performance “contained features 
that were new to the vast majority of 
people in the house. To the last act 
were restored the fantastic scenes 
which have been systematically cut 
out in the English, Italian, and Ger- 
man versions that have been pre- 


Sortis, of La 
Krehbiel, in 
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sented here, with the effect not only 
of beautifying the spectacle but also 
of enabling the lovers of opera to 
hear some dramatic music they have 
been deprived of and some exquisite 
ballet music with which they fell in 
love years ago when Mr. Thomas was 
in the habit of performing it in his 
orchestra concerts. Faust was given 
in seven acts and the representation 
consumed more time, perhaps, than 
any operatic Tepresenti ition ever given 
in this city.” The latest performance 
of the Walpurgis Night ballet at the 
Metropolitan before this current re- 
vival was in 1918, when Pauline Ver- 
hoeven created the choreography and 
Rosina Galli danced the role of Helen 
of Troy. 

In the present version the first part 
of the scene opens on a darkened 
stage, and after a brief dialogue be- 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles, the 
palace, symbolized by two golden pil- 
ars and some steps, is revealed be- 
hind a transparent curtain that rises 
is the dancers begin the ballet. Faust 
is seated at the side of the stage, and 
luring the dancing some of the beau- 
ties make half-hearted attempts to be- 
suile him. Both he and they appear to 
ve embarrassed about the whole busi- 
iess. Désiré Defrére’s handling of this 
ninor episode was sketchy, to put it 
nildly. 

Mr. Tudor’s choreography is heter- 
geneous in style. He has attempted 
o evoke ancient Grecian and Egyp- 
ian atmosphere by including some 
frieze-like posturings, capering fauns, 
ind stock theatrical gestures associ- 
ited with those civilizations. The cos- 
tumes are more or less Grecian in 
style. Most of the choreography is 
straight ballet, however, with a bril- 
liant role for Nana Gollner, who 
lanced it with proud strength of line 
and inexhaustible vitality. Mr. Tudor 
has borrowed heavily from previous 
works of his own, without developing 
any unity in this new undertaking. 
The choreography is too difficult for 
many of the young dancers and some 
of the tricky lifts ended in near-dis- 
aster at this first performance. In 
view of the insipid character of Gou- 
nod’s ballet music, Mr. Tudor was 
probably right in keeping the move- 
ment fairly conventional and formal- 
istic in pattern. But he has not gone 
far enough. It should have firmer tex- 
ture and development, and it should 
not fall back on clichés quite so obvi- 
ously as it does in the bacchanale. 

The performance as a whole never 
rose above respectable routine, despite 
Mr. Cleva’s careful conducting and 
the individual excellences of several 
singers. Dorothy Kirsten’s Marguerite 
was visually lovely, and she sang with 
spirit. Désiré Defrére’s unimaginative, 
old-fashioned stage direction was a 
palpable hindrance to Miss Kirsten as 
it was to the other members of the 
cast. Mr. Defrére’s conception of an 
effective final gesture for an aria is 
still a semaphoric lifting of the arms. 
He marches his chorus to the front 
of the stage to sing, and then sends 
its members streaming off, backs to 
the audience, without any attempt at 
dramatic illusion. 

Jussi Bjoerling had the control of 
pianissimo and the suavity of vocal 
line for Faust, even if his voice was 
not in freshest condition. Dramatically 
he did almost nothing, which was per- 
haps the better part of valor, in view 
of the inept stage direction. Jerome 
Hines was a vocally sumptuous Meph- 
istopheles who never seemed really 
evil or malicious. One could not es- 
cape the impression that this devil 
would break into a friendly smile at 
any moment, despite his grimaces and 
menacing gestures. Frank Guarrera’s 
Valentin was pleasantly sung, if not 
in the highly polished manner that 
French singers bring to the role. Anne 
Bollinger’s voice was lovely in the 
role of Siébel, and Thelma Votipka’s 
Marthe exhibited her unv arying intel- 
ligence and sound sense of character 
in all of the many roles she takes at 
the Metropolitan. Lawrence Davidson 
was a bit over-vehement as Wagner, 
but otherwise satisfactory. 

The trouble with the performance 


January 1, 1951 


lay largely in a lack of dramatic co- 
ordination and a confusion of vocal 
styles. There were as many varieties 
ot French diction as there were sing- 
ers, and the action did not move 
smoothly or convincingly. The scen- 
ery is abominable, and one can only 
rejoice in the fact that it is falling in 
pieces and will have to be replaced 
soon. Faust is another hangover from 
the old davs of listless routine at the 
Metropolitan. It is far too rickety a 
score to sustain its appeal unless it is 
given with the utmost finish, unity of 
style, and freshness of appearance. 
Its sensuous melodies are not enough 
to save it, if the clap-trap in the music 
is treated in vulgar fashion. Mr. 
Cleva, it should be emphasized, con- 
ducted with unflagging attention to 
detail, but he was working against 
hopeless odds. 

—R. S. 


Don Carlo, Dec. 13 


The eighth Don Carlo of the season 
was marked by the first appearance 


of Paolo Silveri as Rodrigo, with 
Eleanor Steber as Elisabetta and 
Richard Tucker as Carlo. Cesare 
Siepi was the Philip and Jerome 
Hines the Grand Inquisitor. Fedora 
3arbieri, Anne Bollinger, Lucine 
Amara, Paul Franke, Emery Darcy, 
and Lubomir Vichegonoy rounded 


out the cast. 

Mr. Silveri’s singing was tasteful 
without being very rich in either tone 
or meaning, and he acted well enough 
considering his late entry into the cast. 
Altogether, on first hearing, Mr. Sil- 
veri’s Rodrigo is not yet a memorable 
impersonation. Mr. Tucker sang 
splendidly throughout, and he _ has 
profited from Margaret Webster's di- 
rection to make this one of his best 
acting jobs so far. Miss Steber’s 
Elisabetta. marks a promising new 
stage in her transition from lyric to 
spinto soprano, and in this perform- 
ance she had the devices of the 
weightier projection under generally 


good control. Fritz Stiedry again 
conducted, and speeded up his cus- 
tomary tempos (notably for Miss 


Steber in her first-act farewell to the 
Countess of Aremberg) and slowed 
them down (notably in the first-act 
duet between Carlo and Rodrigo) to 
the general advantage of the singers 
and the idiomatic quality of the per- 
formance. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Der Fliegende Hollander, Dec. 14 


Because of the indisposition of Mar- 
garet Harshaw, who had been an- 
nounced for the role, Astrid Varnay 
returned to the part of Senta in the 
season’s fifth representation of Wag- 
ner’s The Flying Dutchman. Paul 
Schoeffler sang the title role, and the 
others in the cast were Herta Glaz, 
Set Svanholm, Thomas Hayward, and 
Sven Nilsson. Fritz Reiner conducted. 

—C. S. 


Manon Lescaut, Dec. 15 


In the fourth performance of Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut, Licia Albanese 
made her first New York appearance 
of the season in the title role, which 
she had sung in the fall season of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, and 
Hugh Thompson made his first Metro- 
politan appearance as Lescaut. 

Miss Albanese was most effective in 
the last act, where she built her 
death scene with sure sense of the- 
atrical effectiveness and a good deal 
of dramatic punch. Elsewhere, al- 
though she sang securely and acted 
with complete knowledgeability, her 
performance seemed less meaningful, 
perhaps because many of her middle 
and lower tones failed to penetrate 
the web of orchestral sound. Mr. 
Thompson’s Lescaut was still largely 
unformed. He did not have the music 
very wel! placed in his voice, which 
consequently sounded colorless and un- 
supported much of the time; and his 
acting, which consisted almost entirely 
of floppy movements in his arms, 
offered little to admire. 

The rest of the cast had all sung 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Charles G. heading 


Teacher of Singing 


@ Mr. Reading is the only person authorized 

by the late, great baritone and maestro, 

Giuseppe De Luca .. . to carry on his work of the 
“De Luca Scuola di Bel Canto.”” Mr, Reading 
spent five and one half years under the tutelage 
of Maestro De Luca and was the only person 


ever chosen by him to act as his assistant 


in the teaching of Singing and Interpretation. 
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Is Music Appreciation 
On the Decline Nowadays? 


PEAKING at the recent Columbia 

University forum on The Composer 

and His Place in Industry and Society, 
Felix Greissle, director of publications for 
the Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
made the startling assertion that the Ameri- 
can public works less eagerly to absorb mu- 
sic than it did fifty and sixty years ago. In 
view of the common assumption that the 
American understanding and appreciation 
of music are growing by leaps and bounds, 
his statement bears investigation. 

Two generations ago there were no radio 
broadcasts and no phonograph records of 
symphonies and operas. Except in a very 
limited number of large cities, few Amer- 
icans had ever heard a symphony orches- 
tra. Fewer still had heard a string quartet, 
or even knew that such an ensemble ex- 
isted. A pictorial article like Life maga- 
zine’s treatment of Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
a couple of years ago would have been 
meaningful to only a handful of élite read- 
ers—mostly people sufficiently privileged to 
have heard Don Giovanni in the course of a 
trip to Europe. Those whose interest in 
music was sufficiently awakened to stimu- 
late them to attend a recital by Paderewski 
were frequently still naive enough to time 
the pianist in order to see whether it took 
him longer than sixty seconds to play Cho- 
pin’s Minute Waltz. 

A tiny minority of Americans, it is true, 
did engage in the surest process of gaining 
an appreciation of music. They played 
chamber music at home, joined oratorio so- 
cieties, or simply played Beethoven sonatas 
in solitude for their own enjoyment and edi- 
fication. Meanwhile men of substance and 
public spirit, back in those relatively tax- 
free days, were frequently willing to sup- 
port or endow new musical institutions, in 
the hope of transplanting the full splendor 
of European musical culture to America. 

But how small a group it was that 
“worked to absorb music” in those days. 
Neither American composers nor American 
artists had any audience, either; the little 
band of absorbers was too busy getting ac- 
quainted with Beethoven and Brahms and 
with Paderewski and Rachmaninoff to have 
any energy left over for native musicians 

If we are working less hard to absorb 
music than our grandparents did, why is 
it profitable for publishers to issue study 
scores of countless works, from Bach’s 
Mass in B minor—which was almost never 
performed in this country in 1900—to the 
latest contributions of contemporary Amer- 
ican composers? Why is there so profit- 
able a market for records that the big mass- 
production companies cannot infringe on 
the success of the smaller independent con- 
cerns that issue pieces by dozens of recon- 
dite composers, from Vivaldi to Varése? 
Are not the thousands of students enrolled 
in college music courses and the additional 
thousands attending professional music 
schools working to absorb music? 

Fifty and sixty years ago, nobody really 
expected music to reach the large popula- 
tion at all. Now nearly everyone has at 
least brushed against serious music, and the 
number of people who regard it as a neces- 
sity in their lives has multiplied many times 
over. Mr. Greissle, it seems to us, has 
made the mistake of comparing the small 
but select musical audience of 1900 with 
the mass audience of 1950, and the further 
mistake of assessing in uniform terms both 
the younger and the older audiences. We 


must not reject Mr. Greissle’s allegation 
without accepting from it a strong word of 
caution. The American public—in the up- 
per intellectual and cultural brackets as well 
as the lower—has gone entertainment-mad. 
We are rapidly endangering our capacity 
to work for any of our pleasures—musical 
and non-musical alike—by our increasing 
willingness to have all our pleasures handed 
to us by professionals. This tendency has 
not yet deflected thousands of American 
young people from their eagerness to learn 
about music, but it has already made Amer- 
ican adults begin to get lazy. As long as 
the young people retain their enthusiasm 
and integrity, the art of music will not be 
endangered by dwindling appreciation. 


New Year’s Is Icumen in: 
Our Dossier of Resolutions 


N the event that musicians, critics, and 

members of the audience have been un- 

able to fix upon any appropriate New 
Year’s resolutions, we are taking it upon 
ourselves to frame a few: 

Metropolitan audiences. We resolve to 
refrain from applauding until the conductor 
has finished, and the last note has died 
away; to start back to our seats as soon as 
the warning bell has rung at the end of the 
intermission; and to patronize Rudolf 
Bing’s handsome new productions of Don 
Carlo and The Flying Dutchman at least as 
faithfully as the seedy La Traviatas and 
Fausts he has inherited from the prehistoric 
past. 

Orchestra conductors. We resolve to 
stand by our convictions about new music 
to the extent of repeating important con- 
temporary compositions from year to year, 
instead of letting them lapse into silence 
after a single performance; to regard sec- 
ond and third and fourth performances as 
contributions equally as valuable as pre- 
mieres ; to stop stealing time away from liv- 
ing composers by programming dead or 
moribund pieces by Glazounoff and Saint- 
Saéns; and to ration Brahms. 

Managers of concert halls. We resolve 
to begin all recitals and concerts at the an- 
nounced time, or within five minutes there- 
of; to work toward the abolition of 5:30 
concerts on Saturdays and Sundays, which 
everybody hates; and to plan iritermissions 
that are neither longer nor shorter. than the 
duration of a king-size cigarette. 

Instrumentalists. We resolve to over- 
look most of Bach’s music for one calendar 
year, and to stop overlooking most of 
Handel’s; to learn to play allegros slower 
than we have been playing them and an- 
dantes more expressively; and to play new 
music because we like and understand it, 
rather than to lure the critics to our re- 
citals and to obtain advance publicity. 

Critics. We resolve to become fully in- 
formed about the nature of specific musical 
works and their requirements in perform- 
ance before passing adverse judgment on 
pieces or interpreters; to stay to the end 
of programs that merit serious considera- 
tion, except when deadlines actually pre- 
vent us from doing so; and to refrain from 
comparing notes with our colleagues before 

writing our reviews. 

Radio. We resolve to recapture some 
degree of interest in serious music; to re- 
employ at least a part of the sizeable groups 
of orchestral players we have thrown out 
of work; and to reassess, in all good con- 
science, our moral, if not our legal, re- 
sponsibility to provide genuine public serv- 


ce. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. No resolutions. 
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Musical Americana 


RATIFIED by the success of last summer’s 
Bach festival at Prades, Pable Casals will 
direct another one next summer, from June 

110 to 30. The programs will include works by 
| Mozart as well as Bach. In this country, Alex- 
ander Schneider is the Spanish cellist’s colleague 
in extending invitations to artists to appear at the 


) festival. Juho K. Paasikivi, president of Finland, 
| visited Jean Sibelius at his home twenty miles out- 


side of Helsinki on the composer’s 85th birthday. 
The president presented him with the Grand Cross 
with Rubies of the White Rose of Finland. 

During the rest of this season William Primrose 
will be on tour in Europe and Israel. He will be 
heard in England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian countries, The Netherlands, and 
Italy. Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce, and Robert 
Weede appeared in La Traviata for the Shreveport 

ivic Opera Association recently. A performance 
bs the Philadelphia~-La Scala Opera Company of 
Rigoletto, in which Mr. Weede sang the title role, 
also offered the debut of the baritone’s son, Rob- 
ert Jr.. who took the part of Marullo. 

Now on a lecture tour for the National Arts 
Foundation, Mary Garden will have her autobiog- 
raphy seriz alized in a monthly magazine, after 
which it will be published by Simon & Schuster. 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., recently 
awarded Lauritz Melchior an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. Astrid Varnay was 
unable to accept an invitation to sing the role of 
Kundry in six performances of Parsifal, at La 
Scala in Milan this month, because of prior com- 
mitments to the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Clifford Curzon and his wife are adopting the 

vo children of the late Maria Cebotari, nine-year- 
old Peter and five-year-old Fritz. The soprano 
died in June, 1949. The boys’ father, the German 
film actor Gustav Diessl, died the year before. 
Charles Munch and members of the Boston Sym- 
phony voluntarily contributed the sum of eight 

hundred dollars to the mother of Ginette and Jean 

Neveu. The French violinist and her brother were 
killed in a plane crash on the Azores last year. 

Among the soloists to appear with the Brussels 
Philharmonic Society last month were Edmund 
Kurtz and Alexander Borovsky. Paul Kletzki and 
Josef Krips conducted the concerts in which they 
played. Alexander Uninsky was heard in recital 
in the Belgian capital. Sir Ernest MacMillan re- 
cently became a grandfather for the first time. 

The newly created Scottish National Orchestra, 
conducted by Walter Susskind, presented as two 
of its soloists during November Joseph Schuster 
and Szymon Goldberg. In December, Abbey 
Simon played Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto 
with the Hallé Orchestra, under the direction of 
Sir John Barbirolli. Mario Lanza sang at a party 
for President Truman, at Blair House on Dec. 14 
As part of the Christmas stage program at the 
Roxy Theatre, Gertrude Ribla is appearing as 
soprano soloist. 

Following his participation in the Prades festi- 
val, Eugene Istomin stayed on in the French town 
until early last month, when he returned to this 
country for a recital tour. Claramae Turner was 
married to Frank Hoffman, an executive of the 
Standard Oil Company, in Peekskill on Dec. 8, 
The contralto and her husband will live in Forest 
Hills. Jean Madeira recovered sufficiently from 
a recent operation to appear with the Metropolitan 
Opera for the first time this season, on Dec. 22, 
as Berta in II Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Alceo Galliera has been appointed conductor of 
the Victorian Symphony in Australia. The forty- 
year-old Italian conductor recently led a concert 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra, in London, in 
which Claudio Arrau was the soloist. Charlotte 
Boerner will sing the part of Chrysothemis when 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the San Francisco 
Symphony this month in a concert version of 
Strauss’s Elektra. The title role will be taken by 
Astrid Varney, and Blanche Thebom will be the 
Klytemnestra. In the performance of Arnold 
Schénberg's Gurre-Lieder, which the Cincinnati 
Symphony has scheduled for Feb. 2 and 3 under 
the direction of Thor Johnson, the singers will in- 
clude Uta Graf, Nell Tangeman, Mario Berini, 
Harold Haugh, and Oscar Natzka. 

A series of programs devoted to sacred music 
was recently given by Larra Browning in cities in 
New York, Virginia, and South Carolina. The 
soprano then began a tour of the Midwest. Father- 
and-Daughter Night at the National Press Club, 
in Washington, attended by President Truman, 
presented among the performers Lilian Kallir. 
The young pianist made her New York debut last 
year. Grace and Kurt Graf are now in Paris, 
where they will open a European tour shortly. 

Helen Clayton was married to Alfred A. Rossin 
on Dec. 16 in Winnetka, II. 


January 1, 195i 





Left: Lawrence Tibbett in a film version of The New Moon, 
at the end of 1930. Right: 
appearance in L'Africana, given at the Metropolitan during the 
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WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


A Famous Merger 


interest last 


Much 
formation of the Columbia Concerts Corporation, 


was aroused week by the 
a merger of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
Evans and Salter, Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Hansel and 
Jones, the Judson Radio Program Corporation, and 
the Community Concerts Corporation. The new 
corporation will be affiliated with the Columbia 
3roadcasting System... . J A year ago this system 
formed an alliance with the Paramount-Publix 
Corporation, and it now extends its operation in 
the musical field. The various component firms of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation will merge their 
offices on Jan. 1 in the Steinway Building, but 
will operate under their own names as divisions 
of the corporations. 


A Loss to Chicago 


Giorgio Polacco, who is now in Europe, has 
resigned from his post as musical director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera because of ill health. He 
joined the Chicago Opera Association in 1918 as 
a conductor, remaining for the season; returned 
for the 1922 post-season tour; and that fall, when 
the Chicago Civic Opera was formed, became that 
company’s musical director. 


To Accompany a Thriller 


event in Berlin recently was 
the performance of Arnold Schonberg’s Begleit- 
musik zu einer Lichtspielszene (Music to Ac- 
company a Cinema Scene) by Otto Klemperer at 
a Kroll Opera House concert. This was written 
last year at the instigation of the Heinrichschofen 
Publishing Company and was recently broadcast 


The outstanding 


by the Frankfort Radio. Scarcely ten minutes in 
duration, the work is divided into — parts— 
Threatened Danger, Anxiety, and Catastrophe. 


Judged by previous standards of this master of 
the musical intelligentsia, it is exceedingly primi- 
tive in structure, although its rhythmic variations 
and its element of the “absolute,” in the Schon- 
bergian sense, provide sufficient melodic and har- 
monic chaos to confound the publicans and make 
it difficult to conceive of any film, even the made- 
in-Germany variety, that would decipher pictorially 
such a musical hieroglyphic. 


A Perennial Re-arrangement 


I wonder why there should be a need for new 
orchestral versions of the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor? Toscanini introduced one by 
Respighi, which I for one hold to be inferior to 
Stokowski’s. Surely the one made in the late 
nineteenth century by Heinrich Esser is fine enough 
for any conductor. And the other day, Nikolai 
Sokoloff played still another version, one_by. the 
contemporary Russéa--cemposer “Alexander Goe- 
dicke. And I am told that Frederick Stock played 
his own version in Chicago. (Mephisto’s Musings.) 


Deferred till Later 


The one topic on all lips in London is the 
proposed government subsidy for opera. Ofters 
have been made of certain sums by the British 
3roadcasting Corporation and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and this in a country whose 
Parliament has hitherto regarded opera as a mere 
luxury! (London report) 


Poor Philip Sno wden (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer)! He might as well have been caught 
doing a little fancy tatting or breathing slowly in 
and out while he uttered the mystic word “Ooom” 
as to propose such a scheme for usé¢ - gover! 
ment funds without expecting a political uproar 
An opera subsidy indeed! And in England! Eng 


land! (Mephisto’s Musings.) 


Apotheosis of the Age 


Marvy Wigman,. who has come to America 
her first tour, spoke with keen intellectual ay 
praisal of the modern dance and its idiom. “It is 
not so much the personality ot any one figure a 
the spirit that is in the air which sets the an 
for an art movement,” she said, “I do not approve 
of too much thought in connection with dancing 
at least, not in advance. Dancing should be a tree 
expression of man’s feelings and impressions by 
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master] 
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On The Front Cover: 


OBERT SHAW, founder and directo ! 
Re: Robert Shaw Chorale, has complemented 
the group with a twenty-piece orchestra this 
extend the range of programs 


season in order t 
he is presenting on tour. The director studied at 
Pomona College, where he led the glee clul It 
took a small part in a film made with Fred Waring 


on the campus, and through this association he 
eventually became choral director for Mr. War- 
ing’s radio program. He began to form amateur 
singing groups in New York, including the Col- 
legiate Chorale, which gave concerts, appeared 
with major symphony orchestras, and commis- 
sioned choral works. Out of it grew s protes- 
sional touring ensemble, the Robert Shaw horale, 
which has broadcast and has recor ied extensively 
for RCA Victor Mr.. Shaw been gues on 
ductor of such orchestras as the NBC Symphony, 


1 


and the Philadelphia Or- 
has directed choral activities at the 
Music Center and the Juilliard School 


the Boston Symphony, 
chestra. He 
B rkshire 


of Music. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 





Gary Graffman, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4 


The tastefully-chosen program of- 
fered by Gary Graffman in his second 
New York recital included Handel’s 
Suite No. 3, in D minor; Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor; Beethoven’s So- 
nata in E major, Op. 109; Barték’s 
Suite, Op. 14; three of Rachmaninoff’s 
études-tableaux ; and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B minor. 

In almost all ways the young pi- 
anist’s playing was excellent. Tech- 
nically it was impressive for its 
accuracy, fleetness, and strength. His 
seriousness as a musician, attested 
by the nature of the program, which 
lacked a single display-piece, was sub- 
stantiated by his performances, for 
he carefully projected structural out- 
lines and stylistic differences. Certain- 
ly, where the time element was in- 
volved—in tempos, rubatos, rhythms, 
and accents—his stylistic awareness 
was admirably acute. 

The Handel suite was serenely 
steady in its rhythms, even in the 
highly ornate Air. Schumann’s sonata, 
on the other hand, had an exciting 
headlong drive in its fast movements 
and a poetic songfulness in the slow 
one. The sudden shifts in tempo that 
abound in the Beethoven sonata were 
dramatically realized without de- 
stroying the work’s continuity. In the 
Barték suite he gave full value to 
its strong rhythms and accents, and 
in the Rachmaninoff and Chopin pieces 
he gave the rubatos and variable 
moods their full value but never more 
than that. Throughout the evening, 
such structural problems as climaxes 
and transitions were seriously con- 
sidered and well handled. 

When Mr. Graffman’s fine sense of 
time values was complemented by a 
comparable sense of dynamic and 





Clifford Herzer 


Gary Graffman 


tonal values—notably in the Andantino 
of the Schumann sonata and in Rach- 
maninoff’s C major Etude-Tableau— 
the result was wholly satisfying. 
However, although he could play 
very loudly and quite softly, he stayed 
rather too frequently on the forte 
level, using an insistent tone that grew 
monotonous as the evening wore on. 
His pedaling let the notes blur or 
dampen too soon. Consecutive notes 
were equal in strength where they 
needed differentiation to give them 
their proper musical value, and exact 
balances between voices for the sake 
of textural clarity were not main- 


tained. 
—R. E. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Dec. 5 


A well-chosen group of cantata ex- 
cerpts was sung by the Bach Aria 
Group which, with the Saidenberg 
Little Symphony, is presenting a Bach 
festival of four concerts. Although 
William H. Scheide is listed as the 
director of the Bach Aria Group, the 
singers and instrumentalists perform 
without a conductor. Their perform- 
ances in this, the third concert of the 
festival, were, nevertheless, notably 
well integrated. Among the finer 
moments of the evening were those 
provided by Norman Farrow’s sing- 
ing of a bass aria from Cantata No. 
13, Meine Seufzer; a duet for con- 





MUSICAL COMEDY 


IN AMERICA 


by CECIL SMITH 


Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


The author presents you with two seats 


on the aisle to the great show of America 
enjoying itself. Here is the story of gla- 
morous personalities, the hilarious pano- 
rama of shows—minstrels, pantomimes, 


burlesques, light operas, revues and true 


a: 





of tunes and lyrics 


that are fused with the nation’s pleas- 


antest memories. This is an all-star per- 


formance from Lydia Thompson to Ger- 


trude 


Lawrence, 


Ethel Merman and 


Mary Martin. Detailed and authoritative 


so that it forms a valuable reference. 


$5.00 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKS, 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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from Cantata No. 
ihr Herzen, sung 
by Margaret Tobias and Robert 
Harmon; Miss Tobias’ sensitive ac- 
count of Christen miissen auf der 
Erden, from Cantata No. 44, Sie 
werden euch; and Mr. Farrow’s and 
Jean Carlton’s affirmative delivery of 
the bass and soprano duet from the 
Reformation Cantata, No. 80, Ein’ 
feste Burg is unser Gott. Through- 
out the program, the accompaniments 
of Sergius Kagen, pianist. Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist, Maurice Wilk, vi- 
olinist, Julius Baker, flutist; and 
Robert Bloom, oboist, were skillfully 
wrought and finely modulated. 


tralto and tenor, 
66, Erfreut euch, 


Maurice Eisenberg, Cellist 
Times Hall, Dec. 


In the second of three programs of 
cello music commemorating the Bach 
bi-centennial, Maurice _Eisenberg 
played two unaccompanied suites— 
No. 2 in D minor, and No. 3 in C 
major—and the D major Sonata for 
ce'lo and piano. Agi Jambor, pianist, 
was his exceptionally fine partner in 
the sonata. 

Mr. Ejisenberg’s approach to the 
music was thoughtfully considered, 
and, aside from occasional exaggera- 


tions, appealingly expressive. If in 
the course of the unaccompanied 
suites, there were times when fuzzi- 


ness of tone and somewhat labored 
bowing distracted the attention, these 
blemishes were less prominent (or 
perhaps less noticeable) in the sonata, 
which was, by and large, the most 
attractive performance of the eve- 
ning. 

—A. B. 


Clifford Herzer, Pianist 
Town Halli, Dec. 6 


Clifford Herzer, who has played 
numerous programs on radio station 
WOQXR, presented a brief, attractive 


program in his seventh Town Hall 
appearance. Three Schubert im- 
promptus; Beethoven’s Sonata in A 


flat major, Op. 110; seven of Proko- 
fieff’s Visions Fugitives: three Kabal- 
evskv preludes: and a Chopin group— 
the F major Nocturne, Three Ecos- 
saises, and A flat major Ballade. The 
pianist’s plaving was always in good 
taste. It had refinement, a nice sound, 
and a genteel musicianship somewhat 
implied by the program listing, where 
the only weighty work, the Beethoven 
sonata, was not a very long one. Mr. 
Herzer’s technique was good, but the 
soft tones played by the right hand 
were flaccid. Passage work. conse- 
quently, wanted in articulation. If 
there was no great strength or in- 
dividuality in his performances, 
neither were they bad or musically 
distorted, and such works as the 
Schubert impromptus and the Chopin 
Ecossaises had an agreeable charm. 


The American Bach Society 
Times Hall, Dec. 6 (Debut) 


This was the first concert of the 
American Bach Society, which aims 
to bring Bach’s cantatas to public at- 


tention. This program included three 
of them—Nos. 72, 39, and 99—and 
was rounded out by the Fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto, in G major. 
Twenty-two singers and _ seventeen 
instrumentalists performed these 


works under the direction of Martin 
Bernstein. 

The performances were in general 
marked by seriousness of purpose and 
laudable intentions. Mr. Bernstein’s 
effort to approximate the proportions 
employed by Bach commanded re- 
spect. But he seemed to have mis- 
judged the acoustics of the hall, for 
the balances between instrumentalists 
and singers were not exemplary. 
While the instrumentalists on the 
whole coped comfortably with the 
music’s demands, the singers—par- 
ticularly the men in the chorus—were 
not equal to its difficulties. The as- 
sisting artists were Joan Brainerd, so- 
prano; Jean Handzlik, alto; Howard 


Fried, tenor; Jerome Sacks, bass; 
Jacques Margolies, violinist ; eats 
uel Mesthene, flutist; Norman Chap- 
man, flutist; Martin Leskow, oboist; 
Leopold T eraspulsky, cellist ; ‘and Ro- 
bert Conant, harpsichordist. —_" 


Ennio Bolognini, Cellist 
Town Hall, Dec. 7 (Debut) 


Unusually lovely tone marked the 
playing of Ennio Bolognini in his first 
New York recital. The Chicago cellist 
showed himself capable of a variety 
of color and nuance, shading his tone 
with masterly control. As a_ tech- 
nician, too, his accomplishments were 
not ordinary. He achieved some 
striking pizzicato effects, his finger 
work in rapid passages was always 
alive and sure, and his intonation was, 
aside from an occasional unfocussed 
tone, quite reliable. 





re a 


sey i bee 


Mr. Bolognini’s program gave him § 


little opportunity, however, to show 
the extent of his musicianship, listing 
as it did but one work of any con 
siderable length— Richard Strauss’: 
early Sonata for Cello and Piano 
For the rest, the cellist occupied him- 
self with fifteen tidbits, some accom- 
panied, others not. Among them fig- 
ured a Bach adagio, a Haydn minuet 
a transcription of the Prize Song fron 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, Moskow- 
ski’s Guitarre, and five items of the 
cellist’s own devising, in salon style— 
a style that characterized his approach 
to all the music, including the Strauss 


sonata. Louis M. Kohnop was the 
capable accompanist. 
—A. B 

Abram Lof#, Violist, 
Alvin Bauman, Pianist 
Times Hall, Dec. 7 

Abram Loft and Alvin Bauman 
showed considerable courage when 


they built their program around two 
recondite atonal compositions. George 
Perle’s Sonata was given its first 
New York performance, and Milton 
Babbitt’s Composition for Viola and 
Piano was played for the first time 
anywhere. It is impossible, after one 
hearing, to make a legitimate evalu- 
ation of either work, but it can be 
said that in comparison with Babbitt’s 
Composition, Perle’s Sonata seems 
almost conservative. Perle has been 
content to deal with atonality within 
rather traditional rhythmic patterns, 
while Babbitt seems to have tried to 
create music that exists suspended, 
rather than moves, in time. In this 
regard, Babbitt’s music is occasion- 
ally reminiscent of some of John 
Cage’s music for prepared piano. 
Both young performers played these 
works competently and with a high 
degree of assurance. To Bloch’s Suite 


(Continued on page 18) 
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National Symphony Launches 
Twentieth Season In Capital 


Washington 


HE National Symphony opened 

its twentieth season at Constitu- 

tional Hall on Oct. 25 with a 
concert that gave every promise of a 
brilliant season. In the six succeeding 
concerts the orchestra, under Howard 
Mitchell’s direction, has fulfilled this 
promise with solid, vigorous playing 
that has. a new cohesion, resonance, 
and clarity. The programs have been 
commendably well-rounded and fre- 
quently exploratory. 

Several changes in personnel have 
been made, including the engagement 
of five new first-chair men. The 
new concertmaster is Werner Lywen, 
former concertmaster of the Radio 
City Music Hall Orchestra. Alexan- 
der George, former concertmaster of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, is now as- 
sistant concertmaster. Julien Balogh 
left the New Orleans Symphony to 
become the first oboist; Arnold Bern- 
hardt came from the Cleveland Or- 
chestra to head the string-bass sec- 
tion; and Robert Marcellus, second 
clarinetist of the National Symphony, 
moved to the first desk. 

Guiomar Novaes was soloist in 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in the 
Oct. 25 concert. Other works heard 
were Handel’s Royal Fireworks Mu- 
sic, Samuel Barber’s First Symphony, 
and Respighi’s Pines of Rome. 

On Nov. 1, Earl Wild joined the 
orchestra in the concert premiere of 
Paul Creston’s Piano Concerto, Op. 
43, a work that wasted the time of 
performer and listener alike. The 
program also included the Overture 
to Beethoven’s Fidelio; a Suite for 
Strings, from Purcell’s Abdelazar; 
and Rachmaninoft’s Second Symphony. 

John Martin, first cellist of the 
orchestra, played Bloch’s Schelomo on 
Nov. The orchestra was heard 

n Haydn’s Symphony No. 104, Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll, and Hinde- 


mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on 
Themes by Weber. The Nov. 15 con- 
cert offered Virgil Thomson’s Suite 
from The Louisiana Story; Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony ; and Saint-Saéns’ 
B minor Violin Concerto, with Zino 
Francescatti as soloist. 

Illness prevented Claudio Arrau 
from appearing in the Nov. 22 pro- 


gram. Instead, Mr. Mitchell led the 
orchestra in César Franck’s Sym- 
phony. Walter Spencer Huffman’s 


rather wandering Overture No. 2 and 
Howard Hanson’s Second Symphony 
were presented as scheduled. 

The soloist in the first of six Sun- 
day concerts, on Nov. 26, was Artie 
Shaw, who played Norman Dello 
Joio’s Clarinet Concerto, and a Fan- 
tasy on Three American Songs, ar- 
ranged by the performer and Richard 
Maltby. Handel’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor, Chabrier’s Espafia, and 
Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite 
completed the program. 

On Nov. 29, Mr. Mitchell conducted 
a thoughtfully-conceived performance 
of Debussy’s La Mer; Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony; the Overture to 
Reznicek’s Donna Diana; _ Delius’ 
Briggs Fair; and Ravel’s G major 
Piano Concerto, with Margaret Tol- 
son as soloist. 

To date, three visiting orchestras 
have appeared at Constitution Hall— 
the Royal Philharmonic, conducted 
with characteristic verve by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, on Oct. 19; the 
Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Charles Munch, on Nov. 16; and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, with Rudolf Ser- 
kin as soloist, on Nov. 21. Paul 
Creston’s soundly constructed Third 
Symphony received its first Washing- 
ton performance in the Philadelphia 
group’s program. 

Other programs were given at Con- 
stitution Hall by the Polytech Chorus 
of Finland, on Oct. 20; Yehudi 
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Menuhin, on Oct. 22; Leonard War- 
ren, on Nov. 14; Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, on Nov. 19; and Ana Maria and 
her Spanish Ballet, on Nov. 28. 

At the Phillips Gallery, Florence 
Nicolaides, violinist, and Kitta Brown, 
pianist, presented an all-American pro- 
gram on Oct. 15. On Oct. 30, Henri- 
etta Bagger Plum, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared in recital, accompanied by 
Paul Higinbotham. Piano recitals 
were given by Charlton Meyer and 
Jack Tait on Nov. 5 and 19, and song 
recitals by Doda Conrad, bass, and 
_ Guy, baritone, on Nov. 12 and 


Richard Bales conducted the Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra in a concert 
at the gallery on Oct. 15. On Oct. 
22, George Steiner, violinist, and Em- 
erson Meyers, pianist, played works 
by Beethoven, Honegger—the first 
Washington performance of a sonata 
for solo violin--and Mary Howe. 
Other recitalists the . were Elizabeth 
Gould, pianist, Oct. 29; Irene Rosen- 
berg, pianist, » aa 12; Spero Lamb, 
violist, and Nancy Leachman Friant, 
pianist, Nov. 5; David Wells, cellist, 
and Anita Simkins, pianist, Nov. 19. 

In addition to the Eleventh Fes- 
tival of Chamber Music, programs 
have been presented at the Library 
of Congress by the Berkshire Quartet, 
in honor of the International Collo- 
quium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, on 
Oct. 20; Rudolf Serkin and Adolf 
3usch, on Nov. 2 and 3; and the 
Hungarian String Quartet, on Nov. 
24. 

From Nov. 2 to 6 the Washington 
Cathedral sponsored a festival in hon- 
or of the bicentennial of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s death. The partici- 
pating artists and ensembles included 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, and 
Paul Callaway, organist, who played 
the Clavieriibung in its entirety; the 
Chamber Chorus of Washington; the 
choir of Washington Cathedral; and 
the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Paul Callaway, conductor, 
which presented the B minor Mass. 

Other concerts included a perform- 
ance on Oct. 15 by the chancel choir 
of the National Presbyterian Church, 
led by Theodore Schaefer, of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s cantata Rejoice in 
the Lamb and Arnold Schénberg’s 
tremendous choral work Friede auf 
Erden. On Oct. 18, David Baker, 
baritone, with Esther Howe at the 
piano, sang a progr am of songs that 
included Schumann's — Dichterliebe. 
That same day Flor Peeters played 
an organ recital at Washington Cathe- 
dral. The American University Cham- 
ber Music Society presented a pro- 
gram of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century music on Oct. 17 and an all- 
Mozart program on Nov. 28. The 
first program was performed by a 
chamber orchestra conducted by Em- 
erson Meyers, with Katherine Han- 
sel, soprano, and George Steiner, 
violinist, as soloists. 

-CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


Charlotte Group 
Stages Opera Premiere 


Cuartorre, N. C.—On Nov. 
7, the Charlotte Opera Association 
launched its third season with the 
presentation of two one-act operas— 
Charles Haubiel’s Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos, in its world premiere, and Vit- 
torio Giannini’s Blennerhassett. The 
orchestra was made up of members 
of the Charlotte Symphony and con- 
ducted by James C. Pfohl. Clifford 
E. Bair, director of the association 
since its organization in 1948 under 
the sponsorship of the Charlotte 
Music Club, staged the operas. Mr. 
Haubiel attended the premiere. 

The singers included Dorothy Har- 
well, Claire Segrave, Catherine Scog- 
gins, Doris McGuinn, Margaret Yates, 
Lourine 3erry, Anna Hearne, 
Charles Pesta, Marshall Newland, 
Jack Mills, James Dunn, James Lee, 
Charlie Williamson, Carl McRorie, 
Richard Boward, Harold Daniels and 
Carroll Dellinger. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 16) 
and transcriptions of two short works 
by Bach and Marcello, they brought 
stylistic understanding and __ tonal 
beauty. 





—A. H. 


Solomon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8 


The second of Mr. Solomon’s New 
York recitals this season was as stun- 
ning as the first—an example of dis- 
tinguished musicianship and complete 
mastery of the piano as a means of 
expression. It began with an elegant 
performance of Mozart's Variations 
on a Minuet by Duport, K. 573. Never 
playing louder than a mezzo-forte, 
for obvious stylistic reasons, the _pi- 
anist colored the music most deli- 
cately and achieved his subtle tonal 
gradations within the strictest rhyth- 
mic framework. 

The recitalist moved on to Bee 
thoven’s Waldstein Sonata, where ie 
slightly extended both the dynamic 
and emotional range of his playing. 
There were stronger attacks, dra 
matic contrasts, and rhythmic inten- 
sity. The first movement, swiftly- 
paced, had all the brio called for; the 
short introduction to the Rondo 
abounded in the tensions and releases 
often characteristic of Beethoven’s 
slow movements; and the Rondo it- 
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self, taken at a moderate tempo, rip- 
pled along with a sunny brilliance. 
All this was accomplished without 
using the full resources of- the mod- 
ern piano; it seemed stylistically about 
as authentic a version as one could 
hear today. 

Mr. Solomon adopted a trulv Ro- 
mantic attitude toward the next work, 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, treat- 
ing it in a_ highly individual way 
— slipping into distortions and 


xaggerations. Again the volume was 
prem up and the piano made to 
sound more resonant. Then, with in- 


fallible musical judgment and perfect 
technical control, he proceeded to ex- 
plore the many facets of the music, 
underlining a melody, an interesting 
inner voice, or an unusual rhythm 
with apparent spontaneity—revealing 
how wonderful the music sounds now 
this way, now that. The long, repe- 
titious Finale was particularly strik- 
ing in this respect, alive with an or- 
chestral variety of texture and some 
daring rubatos. 

An impeccably-played Chopin group, 
including the B flat minor Scherzo, 
completed the program. Three études, 
strung together as a kind of suite- 
those in F minor, Op. Zo, mo. 2: F 


minor, Op. 10, No. and F major, 
Op. 25, No. 3—and the Berceuse, the 
evening’s first encore, were master- 


pieces of poetic delicacy and color. 
—R. 


Peter Paul Loyanich, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 8 


In his first New York recital since 
1944, Peter Paul Loyanich presented 
Schumann’s Carnaval, Chopin’s B 
flat minor Sonata, and items by Rach- 
maninoff, Dohnanyi, Brahms, and 
Ravel, among others. The young pi- 
anist’s playing was uneven. He 
dashed off Dohnanyi’s Capriccio with 
a marvelously light touch, and Ravel’s 
Toccata was dispatched with equal 
success. Some of the sketches of the 
Schumann masterpiece he handled 
with much poetic sensitivity; Aveu 
was particularly striking in this _re- 

rard. But in general he did not seem 
cc of the large view of a big 
work, and the Chopin sonata, al- 
though it had moments of sweep and 
passion, did not altogether come off. 
Part of the difficulty lay in the pi- 
anist’s erratic tempos, which were, as 
often as not, far from ideal. 


-A. B. 


Luigi Silva, Cellist 
Town Hall, Dec. 9, 3:00 


Luigi Silva conceives the cello as 
a singing voice in everything that he 
plays. Had he been born an opera 
singer instead of a cellist he would 
have phrased with the same instinc- 
tive suppleness and graceful line, and 
colored his voice with the same 
warmth and passionate intensity. These 
qualities were emphasized in the open- 
ing works on his program, Vitali’s 
Ciaccona arranged by Mr. Silva for 
cello, and Boccherini’s Sonata in C 
major. The chaconne sounds quite as 
effective in the deeper range of the 
cello as it does in that of the violin. 
Mr. Silva played it in the grand man- 
ner, achieving an astonishing vol- 
ume of reedy tone in the final pages. 
He took full advantage of Bocche- 
rini’s penchant for dangerously high 
passages in the sonata, making them 
sound natural and avoiding the pro- 


_ testing squeaks that the cello can so 


easily emit in this altitudinous region. 
The piano accompaniment contained 
some curiously modern passages, in- 
cluding one that resembled Liadoff’s 
Musical Snuff Box in style; it may 
well have been arrranged from a 
figured bass by an anachronistically- 
minded editor. 

Mr. Silva’s high musical intelligence 
was matched by that of his pianist, 
Paul Ulanowsky, in a noble interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
major, Op. 102, No, 2. Their playing 
of this deeply introspective and de- 
manding work, one of the half-dozen 
greatest cello compositions we have, 
was packed with meaning. The artists 
managed the wonderful transition 








satistying. His voice sounded best 

in the middle register, where it had a 
good deal of warmth and resonance, 

if not much variety of color. But P 
this resonance in the middle seemed H 
to be achieved at the expense of 
quality at the extremes of the rela- 
tively short range he exploited. His§ 
lower tones, particularly in soft] 
phrases, tended to become breathy 
and lose focus; and his high tones, 
while generally on pitch, generally] 
sounded pushed and uncomfortable. 
These shortcomings kept intruding on 
the listener’s attention, and in the 





Luigi Silva 


Theodor Uppman Peri and Massenet arias they as-§ 
sumed primary importance. It will 
Allegro fugato with be a pity if so intelligent a young 
and Mr. Ulanowsky artist does not solve his vocal prob- 
exhibited extraordinary control of lems and make his very positive vir- 
tone and dynamics in keeping the tues more accessible. Coenraad V. 
lower voices in the piano part clear Bos was at the piano. 
and lucid in the labyrinthine contra- —jJ. H., 
puntal development. Piano and cello 
sang like two human voices, despite 
the intrinsic natural conflict between 
the timbres of the two instruments. 
The rest of the program was made 


passage into the 
a deceptive ease, 


a —es- . 


Composers’ Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Dec. 9 


The third of this season’s Compos 
ers’ Forums, given with the co-opera- 


1 Aa a oo Re aL De Meh 


up of Schumann’s Adagio and Al- . : ; a 
a Z : . ean ‘ eo - Li 
legro, Op. 70; an arrangement of [Or oO! the New York Public | 
Schubert’s. Valses Nobles et Senti- >rary_and the assistance of the Alice 
mentales: Martinu’s Variations on a ™- Ditson Fund of Columbia Un:- 
mentales; Martinu’s Var s on 2 aan B. Be aie bel 
Theme of Rossini; Bloch’s Meditation YeTsity,, wa devoted to works le 
Hébraique; and Casella’s Danza Si- Leonard Sarason and Aaron Bode 
cry a aii aici be horn. 
es RS Sarason was represented by Varia- 
* “* tions on the pavane Belle qui tien ma 
Theodor Uppman, Baritone vie, for harpsichord (1947); Three 
' 


Songs, for voice and piano (1950) ; 
Dec. 9 (Debut) Sonata for Piano (1949); and Qui 


Since appearing several seasons ago tet, for horn, piano, and strings 


Times Hall, 


as Pelléas in the New York City (1948). The prevailing style was es 
Opera production of Pelléas et sentially that of Hindemith, although 
Meélisande, Theodor Uppman has been without a strong tonal focus. The 


living and singing in California. He 
made his New York recital debut in 
a program that included the Invoca- 


composer signed off almost all move- 
ments with a simple major or minor 
triad, but they seemed arbitrarily 


zione di Orfeo, from Peri’s Orfeo; chosen, acting as a kind of punctt- 
Handel’s Silent Worship; Torelli’s ation mark. The thematic material 
Tu lo sai; an aria from Mozart’s was pleasant but not very char: _ 

Cosi Fan Tutte; lieder by Schubert ful. On about the same level of in- 


and Schumann; Promesse de 


mon terest, the handling of the stewte x 
avenir, from Massenet’s Le Roi de was consistently tasteful and rhyth- 
Lahore; songs by Fauré, Duparc, and mically alive without making a strong 
Ravel; and songs in ann by impression. There were several 1 
Vaughan Williams, Charlotte Good- genious moments, however, such as 
lett Frey, and Richard Hageman, the end of the scherzo of the sonata 


and folk-song arrangements by How- a clever involution of the first sectio 
ard Brockaway and William J. Red- At this stage the composer still seems 
dick. Miss Frey’s Recompense was _ like a gifted student who has not yet 
given its first New York performance. developed individuality of style 
Throughout his long and diversi- Two compositions by Aaron Bode 

fied program there was never a ques- horn were played—a Trio, for oboe 
tion of Mr. Uppman’s sound and in- viola, and cello; and a Quartet, for 
formed musicianship or of his ability oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. The 
to vocalize awkward intervals with sensitive treatment of the instruments 
more than the usual degree of ac- made both works sound well at all 


curacy and confidence. His diction times. The Trio, modal in harmonyJ 
was clear and well accented, and his opened with a quite lovely pastorale} 
interpretations were always intelli- The Quartet was harmonically a bit 


gently conceived and coherent in line. 
He was at his best in the French 
group, particularly in Ravel’s Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinée, which he sang 
very well indeed. His lieder singing 


more astringent, full of bright rhyth- 
mic patterns and a droll humor—ex- 
emplified by the dry interpolation of 
London Bridge Is Falling Down, ir 
various guises. A few dull passages 


tended to slow tempos and a slight did not keep the work from being 
oversentimentality, but in those terms unusually attractive. _ ; 
was effectively projected. The performers included Arline 


For all his attractive artistic quali- 
ties, however, Mr. Uppman’s total 
achievement remained somewhat un- 


Carmen, mezzo-soprano; Fernando 
Valenti, harpsichord; Mr. Sarason anc 
(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 10) 

the score were exquisitely played by 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Lincer and the or- 
chestra; and even in the Ride on the 
Winds and the Battle with the Bene- 
dictines everything was transparent. 
Mr. Rose has never performed the 
solo cello part more eloquently; he is 
unquestionably one of the most distin- 
guished cellists before the public to- 
day, whether in chamber music, or- 
chestral repertoire or recital. His tone 
was unbelievably full and rich in color, 
and he made the Don’s death unfor- 
gettably poignant. 

Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony was 
played in honor of the composer’s 
85th birthday, which was to occur the 
following day, Dec. 8. Mr. Szell and 
the orchestra made its turgid musical 
rhetoric sound sincerely impassioned. 
Samuel Barber’s First Essay was also 
stirringly performed. It was written 
in 1937, when the composer was still 
luxuriz iting in neo-Brahmsian lush- 
ness of harmony and familiar formu- 
las of development. He has since pro- 
duced far more original, absorbing 
music; but this oversweet, somewhat 
meandering piece has some charming 
passages in it, notably the scherzando 
section. 

The Thursday-Friday program was 
preserved intact for the Sunday after- 
noon concert on Dec. 10. : 

-R. S. 


Juilliard Orchestra 
Plays Bloch Concertino 


The Juilliard Orchestra (Section 1). 


Jean Morel, conductor. Arthur Lora, 
flutist; Milton Katims, violist. Juil- 
liard Concert Hall, Dec. 8 
Concerto for Orchestra ........Barték 
Concertino for Flute, Viola, and 
Orchestra ...20.cescccses . -Bloch 
(First Performance) 
Symphony in D minor.......... Franck 


Ernest Bloch’s Concertino for Flute, 
Viola, and Orchestra, commissioned 
two years ago by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation and first performed at this 
concert, was something of a surprise. 
Although one could not expect the 
composer, at seventy, to renew his 
harmonic and melodic materials—which 
remain reminiscent of Strauss and 
Debussy —this work is amazingly 
youthful. Short and concise, its ideas 
are not developed; they do not have 
the ponderousness or the weeping 
sentiment of some of Bloch’s other 
works. The concertino is in four 
movements. played without pause—an 
Allegro, an Adagio and a Fugue lead- 
ing directly into a Giocoso. The or- 
chestral accompaniment is confined to 
the strings until fourteen bars before 
the end, when the entire orchestra en- 
ters for the final climax. The general 
character of the work is joyful and 
its message straightforward. The solo 
parts, not very difficult technically, 
were perfectly played by Arthur Lora 
and Milton Katims. The orchestral 
accompaniment was precise. 

Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra 
makes less demand on the technical 
abilities of the orchestra than on the 
interpretative understanding of the 
conductor. Jean Morel fully captured 
its spirit, which, apart from the last 
movement, is dramatic and sad. The 
Franck symphony received an over- 
dramatic reading, in which the slow 
movement lacked poetic atmosphere, 
for it was taken too fast and did not 
present enough dynamic contrasts. 


Boston Symphony 
Offers Brahms and Sibelius 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Serge 


Koussevitzky sees Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 9, 2 
Tragic Overture, se 7 Brahms 
Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90 
be pe ES OES0 D0 + 0680060050 Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, D anier, Op. 43 
-cbhdeseness ven .. Sibelius 


Serge Renee and the Boston 
Symphony provided a memorable aft- 
ernoon. The music was familiar, but 
from the first note of the Brahms 


overture to the crashing finale of 
the Sibelius symphony the atmosphere 
was charged with the musical excite- 
ment only extraordinary performances 
can extract. The overture emerged in 
all its breadth and lyric intensity. 
Perhaps the grand utterance of the 
first and last movements of the 
Brahms symphony was not altogether 
compatible with the chamber-music 
intimacy with which Mr. Koussevitzky 
approached the second and_ third 
movements, but the apparent discrep- 
ancy in the conductor’s conception 
might have been attributed to the in- 
dividual nature of the movements. In 
any case, each was splendidly per- 
formed in its own framework. 

Even more compelling was Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation of the 
Sibelius symphony. The orchestra rose 
with shattering effect to the super- 
charged climaxes that punctuate this 
score at three or four minute inter- 
vals, and seemed to accomplish the 
impossible in the finale, whose impact 
was truly thunderous. 


—A. B 


Ormandy Conducts 
Novelty by Steinert 


The Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 


Ormandy, conductor. Basil Rathbone, 

narrator. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12: 
Don Juan, Op. 20............Strauss 
The Nightingale and the Rose 


, .. Alexander Steinert 
"(First Time in New York) 
Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14A 


Berlioz 


Program music of various types was 
the fare in the fourth New York con- 
cert this season of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. All of the works received 
first-rate performances under Eugene 
Ormandy’s knowing leadership. Don 
Juan opened the evening, and the or- 
chestra played it with great intensity 
and gorgeous orchestral colors, if not 
without some stridency at a climactic 
point or two. 

The Steinert novelty, on the other 
hand, was carefully subdued through- 
out, as Mr. Ormandy thoughtfully 
gave precedence to Basil Rathbone, 
who read the Oscar Wilde fairy-tale 
(used intact) expressively, while the 
orchestra joined in from time to time 
—sometimes in alternation with, and, 
towards the end, in conjunction with 
the narrator—with musical commen 
taries. These were full of standard 
pseudo-oriental colors, treated with 
the plushy orchestration and hyper- 
tensions of a standard film score. The 
Berlioz symphony, which closed the 
evening, emerged with tihdes impact, 


although once again, particularly in 
the final movement, the climaxes 
seemed pushed too hard. 

—A. B. 


Beecham Conducts 
Berlioz Te Deum 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum; St. 


Thomas Church Boys’ Choir. Joseph 
Laderoute, tenor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
Anthem, Zadok the Priest. . .Handel 


In the Fen Country. .Vaughan Williams 
(First time in New York) 
Chasse Royale et Orage, from Les 
royens . Berlioz 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman 
.. Wagner 
beeies Berlioz 


After giving two encores to an audi- 
ence that remained almost to a man 
to hear them, Sir Thomas made one 
of his characteristic little speeches that 
ran approximately as follows: “It 
would be impossible for us to express 
our appreciation for this wonderful 
enthusiasm, especially since we are 
quite used to it. I am told that we 
are coming back to your country. I 
have only one concern. We have had 
great difficulty in getting rid of our 
audiences.” Sir Thomas and his mag- 
nificent orchestra cannot return too 
soon, for this third and final concert 
in New York not only revealed to us 
a towering and unaccountably ne- 
glected masterpiece of choral music 
but it was suffused with a warmth 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Ralph Einstein, piano; Ruth Kramer, 
violin; Theodore Israel and Frank 
Brieff, viola; George Koutzen and 
Mr. Bodenhorn, cello; Lois Wann and 





Robert Blum, oboe; David Oppen- 
heim, clarinet; Ray Alonje, horn; and 
Charles Sirard, bassoon. 


The program ended in a forum pe- 
riod, as usual, with the composers an- 
swering questions put by members of 
the audience. Howard Hanson was 
the moderator. S. L. M. Barlow is 
director of the series this season. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 10, 5:30 


David Diamond’s String Quartet 
No. 3, composed in 1947, was the 
modern work on this program. It was 
devotedly performed by the Hun- 
garian String Quartet, which opened 
the concert with Haydn’s Quartet in 
D major, Op. 64, No, 5: (The Lark), 
and closed it with Schubert’s Octet, 
Op. 166, with the collaboration of 
Philip Sklar, double bass, Fred Klein, 
horn, David Weber, clarinet, and 
Leonard Sharrow, bassoon. 

Diamond’s quartet is made up of 
four movements, a lyric introduction 
marked moderato, con semplicita; a 
scherzo-like movement marked allegro 
vivo; another lyrical movement 
marked allegretto; and an introspec- 
tive, coloristic finale marked adagio. 
The work is notable for its harmonic 
richness and beauty of texture. Every- 
thing sounds, and the four instru- 
ments are employed with inexhaustible 
fertility in scoring. But Diamond's 
customary rhythmical verve and con- 
trapuntal interest are lacking. The 
four movements together have a some- 
what static, structurally inert effect, 
despite the sensitive writing. If this 
work had as much impetus of devel- 
opment as finesse of treatment it 
would be more satisfying. The middle 
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David Diamond 


Kirsten Flagstad 


movements seem a bit mechanical, 
contrast to the melodic spontaneity of 
the opening and the quiet intensity 
of the final Adagio. As Borodin did, 
in his quartets, Diamond has neg- 
lected counterpoint for the sake of 
harmonic charm and emotional atmos- 
phere in this work. 

The Hungarian Quartet played the 
Hadyn work with astonishing speed 
and precision, albeit on a miniature 
dynamic scale. It was delightful to 
hear Schubert’s glorious Octet, one 
of the most delicately scored and in- 
ventive of all chamber music works, 
and a mine of suggestion to later 
composers; prominent among them 
Wagner, Schumann and Brahms. Both 
the wind and string players performed 
the music with loving care for its 
exquisite melodic ideas and intricacies 
of tone-blending. 


—R. S$ 


Toni and Rosi Grunschiag, Duo- 
Pianists 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10, 5:30 


Toni and Rosi Grunschlag, both ac- 
complished performers, presented a 
standard program that included 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn; a Concerto in C major by 


Bach; the Schumann-Debussy Six 
Etudes en Forme de Canon; works 
by Mozart and Rachmaninoff; and 


the first American performance of 
Anton Heiller’s Toccata—an effective 
little piece in faintly dissonant, per- 
petual motion style. The duo-pianists 
were at their best in this novelty, 
which gave them ample opportunity to 
display the facility with which they 
could maneuver across the keyboard, 
and they also dealt very successful- 
ly with Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic 
Dance No. 3, Op. 45. The !arger 
works, while thoughtfully planned 
and performed with substantial mu- 
sicianship, did not have the variety 
of touch and color (overpedaling 
seemed responsible for this) to lift 
the performances much above the av- 
erage. 


—A. B. 


Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10 


The first New York appearance 
this season of Kirsten Flagstad was, 
as always, a joyous occasion for her 
supporters, who crowded Carnegie 
Hall to give her a reception of un- 
inhibited enthusiasm. Every song was 
rewarded with what, under any cir- 
cumstances other than a recital by 
Miss Flagstad, would qualify as an 
ovation. 

Miss Flagstad, handsome, radiant, 
and in splendid voice, chose not to 
give her admirers a foretaste of the 
Wagner roles she will be singing at 
the Metropolitan this season for the 
first time since the war. Indeed, in 
a program that centered around 
Grieg’s Haugtussa cycle, with a seven- 
teenth-century group before it- and 
American and Brahms groups after it, 
she did not elect to unleash her full 
vocal power more than half a dozen 
times. during. the evening. 

From the beginning there was an 
imposingly round, golden quality in the 
soprano’s lower and middle tones, al- 
though it was not until the close of 
the first group, in Johann Wolfgang 
Franck’s Auf, auf zu Gottes Lob, that 
her upper voice began to warm to its 
normal spaciousness. The Haugtussa 
cycle was beautifully sung through- 


out, with restrained dynamics. An 
exquisite lightness of attack, in songs 
where such an approach was called 
for, served as a reminder that Miss 
Flagstad, in addition to possessing one 
of the finest voices of the age, also 
has a superbly complete vocal tech- 
nique. The songs in English—by 
Barber, Head, McArthur, and War- 
ren—were no better than the average 
such group, and their main interest 
was in hearing them vocalized more 
splendidly than they probably ever 
have been or ever will be by any other 
singer, 

The final Brahms group was per- 
haps Miss Flagstad’s finest accom- 
plishment of the program. for here 
she sang with greater inwardness and 
emotional communicativeness than she 
has usually exhibited in recital before. 


Her interpretations remained unaf- 
fectedly objective, but there was an 
increasing warmth and _ flexibility 


about them. She did not make the 
musical line of O wiisst’ ich doch den 
Weg zuriick quite clear, but her in- 
terpretations of Sind es Schmerzen, 
Muss es eine Trennung geben, and 
Wie froh und frisch were of an ex- 
pressive power not to be forgotten. 
In this recital, Miss Flagstad 
seemed to have lightened her produc- 
tion somewhat, perhaps to insure the 
upper notes in her range, and there 
was consequently a slight thinning 
of the familiar ringing quality of her 
top, which she used sparingly. But 
any comments on Miss Flagstad’s vo- 
calism can only relate back to her 
voice itself, for it remains singularly 
glorious in the world today. Edwin 
McArthur was the accompanist. 
— — 
Aldo Ciccolini, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 10 (Debut) 


Aldo Ciccolini, young Italian pianist 
who won the Marguérite Long and 
Jacques Thibaud award for i949, was 
heard early in November as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, but this was his first re- 
cital here. His program included 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
minor; Mozart’s F major Sonata, K. 
280; both books of Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini; Ra- 
vel’s Gaspard de la Nuit; and the 
Russian Dance from  Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. Mr. Ciccolini’s playing 
was disappointing from a_ technical 
standpoint. In the difficult Brahms 
variations some notes were wrong, 
many did not sound, and others re- 
ceived strange accents, giving the 
work a rather bizarre quality. Even 
in the easier Mozart sonata he had 
trouble with the repeated-note figure 
in the final movement. 

Interpretatively, while not mature 
enough to outweigh the technical in- 
adequacies, his playing had several 
qualities to recommend it. At all 
times he produced a fine, slightly dry 
tone. It suited the clean, cool, delicate, 
almost brittle textures he seemed to 
prefer, and it had a tonic effect fol- 
lowing the muddy pianism that so 
frequently prevails. The Bach and 
Mozart works and a Scarlatti sonata 
that was played as an encore profited 
most from this treatment. They had a 
kind of abstract coloration, with the 
various tonal effects carefully defined 
and pitted against one another. The 
melodies in the more lyric of the 
3rahms variations, however, lacked 
warmth, sufficient inflection, or even a 


genuine legato. 
—R. E. 

Human Rights Anniversary 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 10 

The second anniversary.concert to 
commemorate the adoption of the 
Universal. Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations Gen- 
eral. Assembly was given: in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Dec. 10 
betore an invited audience. The eve- 
ning opened with the playing of a 
Ceremonial Fanfare, composed by 
David Diamond, by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Fritz 
Busch. Judith Anderson and Charles 
Boyer then read in English and French 
excerpts from the declaration, se- 


lected by His Excellency Nasrollah 
Entezam, president of the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The orchestra played Berlioz’ Over- 
ture to Benvenuto Cellini. Marian 
Anderson was soloist in a heartfelt, 
performance of Brahms’s Alto Rhap- 
sody, with the Schola Cantorum pro- 
viding the choral episodes and Mr. 
Busch conducting. Claudio Arrau 
played Chopin’s Piano Concerto in F 
minor very sensitively, and with a 
control of pace and refinement of 
touch that revealed complete compre- 
hension of the style of the work. He 
was ably assisted by Mr. Busch and 
the orchestra. Not in some time has 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony been in- 
terpreted here with such heroic vigor 


and granitic strength as Mr. Busch 
brought to it. 
Mr. Entezam_ introduced’ Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt to the audience. 
She spoke briefly and effectively on 
the hopes of the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations, of 
which she is chairman, emphasizing 
the fact that the common people of 
the world must be stirred if the pro- 
gram is to have any real success. 
The evening closed with excerpts 
from Handel’s Messiah, conducted by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan. John Brown- 
lee, baritone, sang the recitative, Be- 
hold I Tell You a Mystery, and air, 
The Trumpet Shall Sound; and the 
chorus performed the Hallelujah 
Chorus, Worthy Is the Lamb, and the 
Amen. 
R. S. 
Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 11 
Gyorgy Sandor’s latest Carnegie 
Hall recital once again revealed his 
technical power and agility and his 
sound musicianship. It also gave evi- 
dence of a more pronounced poetic 
element than before, and the pianist 


(Continued on page 24) 
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and intimacy of contact rare in the 
concert hall. Sir Thomas at work has 
the utter simplicity of genius; the 
music pours from the orchestra and 
singers with a spontaneity that seems 
inevitable at the time. No wonder that 
the orchestra and chorus joined the 
audience in applauding him. 

Berlioz’ Te Deum, for tenor, chorus, 
organ, and orchestra, was first heard 
in New York at the first concert of 
the five-day festival celebrating the 


nt batelile | 
concert and 
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opening of Carnegie Hall, on May 5, 
1891, with Walter Damrosch conduct- 
ing. The work has now reached its 
hundredth anniversary without being 
heard here since that time. This Te 
Deum is unique in style and concep- 
tion. It has a Mediterranean simplicity 
of form and purity of melody. Yet it 
is filled with strokes of genius in 
orchestration, harmonization, and vo- 
cal color. It achieves the utmost in 
grandeur and the utmost in lyric in- 
tensity all within the scope of a few 
pages. Nothing lovelier exists in all 
music than the Dignare, nor could 
one imagine a statelier, more inexor- 
able march than the mighty chorus, 
Judex crederis, that closes the work. 

This is not music for pedants or 
purists. Berlioz did not possess the 
contrapuntal technique to elaborate his 
choruses in the manner of the baroque 
masters, nor did he bother himself 
overmuch about unity of style. Organ 
interludes are thrown in as filler at 
times, and the score is boldly experi- 
mental in its sharp contrasts of dy- 
namics and volume as well as musical 
mood. The interjections of the chorus 
in the tenor solo, Te ergo quaesumus, 
constitute a striking instance of Ber- 
lioz’ imaginative daring. 

Whatever its faults of structure, 
the creative power and emotional elo- 
quence of this score never falter. Fol- 
lowing the more famous Requiem, of 
1837, by twelve years, the Te Deum 
unquestionably “reveals an added ef- 
fectiveness ot balance of forces and 
a fuller maturity of style,” as Sir 
Thomas asserted in a program note. 
Originally given with 900 singers (di- 
vided into three choirs) and instru 
mentalists, the work can be done ade 
quately with less than a third of that 
number, as it was on this occasion 
The performance, technically imper- 
fect, was so inspired that its occa 
sional roughnesses were forgotten. Sir 
Thomas is a born prophet of Berlioz 

Ralph Vaughan Williams’ sym- 
phonic impression, In the Fen Coun- 
try, was composed in 1904, but revised 
and reorchestrated by the composer in 
later years. It is a rambling yet visu- 
ally and emotionally stimulating score 
that reminds one of Delius in its 
beauty of harmony and spontaneity of 
melody. The scene of the royal hunt 
~~ storm from Berlioz’ Les Troyens 
a Carthage has always been one of 
Sir Thomas’ celebrated interpreta- 
tions, nor was his conducting of The 
Flying Dutchman overture less poetic 
in conception or masterly in its flow 
of tempos. The chorus took part in 
the Berlioz excerpt, from which it is 
usually omitted in concert perform- 
ances. Handel’s glorius anthem, com- 
posed for the coronation of George II, 
in 1727, opened the program as excit- 
ingly as the Te Deum closed it. The 
two encores, both consummately 
played, were Berlioz’ March from Les 
Troyens a Carthage and Massenet’s 
Le Dernier Sommeil de la Viérge, an 
exquisite little lullaby for strings. 


Szell Conducts 
Uncut Bruckner Eighth 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. George Szell conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 14, 15 and 17: 

TE nT Casella 

(First New York Concert Performance) 

Symphony No. 8, C minor...Bruckner 

With wonderful tact, George Szell 
prefaced his colossal interpretation of 

3ruckner’s Eighth Symphony with a 
delicious musical hors d’oeuvre, leav- 
ing his audience fresh for the glories 
and grandeurs of that unique work. 

Casella’s divertimento for orchestra 
on themes by Paganini was composed 
in 1941-42 at the invitation of the 
Vienna,sPhilharmonic, for the centen- 
ary, of. the. founding of that orchestra 
in 1842. It was first heard in New 


York at a broadcast of the NBC Sym-. 


phony under the brilliant young 
Italian conductor, Guido Cantelli, on 
Jan. 22, 1949. This Philharmonic- 
Symphony performance was its con- 
cert premiere here. The work is in 
four movements—a headlong Allegro 
agitato that mirrors “the satanic spirit 


of the great violinist,” a wistful 
Polachetta, a langorous Romanza, and 
a final Tarantella, light as a feather 
and swift as the wind, that reminds 
one of the introduction to the last act 
of Der Rosenkavalier in its ominous 
overtones. Paganiniana is a tour de 
force for orchestra that utilizes con- 
temporary harmony and orchestration 
with taste and infinite resource. The 
orchestra played it magnificently under 
Mr. Szell’s rapier-like baton, which 
brought out every detail of the score. 
It is useless to avoid superlatives in 
the face of a performance so inspired 
and dedicated as that of Bruckner’s 
great symphony by Mr. Szell and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Quite apart 
from the visionary splendor and 
structural power of the music, its 
sheer sound was intoxicating. The in- 
candescent climaxes in the brass, the 
singing of the string choirs, and the 
exquisite solos of the winds left the 
listener dazed with the aural riches 
of the score. This symphony can only 
be understood as a baroque work, ex- 
pressing its religious exaltation with 
the blazing colors, immense propor- 
tions, and mystical power of style that 
og finds in the architecture of Melk, 
Florian, and the other great mon- 
mot ries of old Austria, where Bruck- 
ner lived and dreamed of God. The 
symphony lasts for over an hour, yet 
the listener who has opened his heart 


to it is not conscious of the passage 
of time. There is not one note too 
many. One might as well remove 
sachanectnl details in an attempt to 
improve Peter’s as attempt to cut 
the Righth Symphony. One accepts 
it or rejects it as a whole. Like Bruno 


Walter, Mr. Szell understands the 
metaphysics as well as the mechanics 
of this masterpiece. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society has never done a 
nobler deed than giving this perform- 
ance. 

R. S 
Little Symphony 
Makes Seasonal Debut 


New York Little Symphony. Jo 
seph Baroné, conductor. Regina Do 
shay, violinist; Jan Gorbaty, pianist 
Times Hall, Dec. 15: 

Six Dances from La Rosiére 

Républicaine a58 -Grétry 

Violin Concerto in E minor 

a eee pe enslaeieee — Mendelssohn 
Piano Concerto No. 2, F minor. .Chopin 


The New York Little Symphony, 
organized by Joseph Barone in 1939 
to provide orchestral debuts for young 
soloists, conductors, and composers, 
is continuing this policy under a sub- 
sidy from the Catherwood Foundation 
of Philadelphia. 

Regina Doshay, at seventeen, made 
her New York debut with a perform 
ance commendable for accuracy, firm- 
ness of tone, and_ incisive ‘rhyth- 
mic accentuation. Intonation proved 
troublesome for her in the second- 
movement cantilena, but when double- 
stops were in order she tuned them 
very well. 

Jan Gorbaty revealed that he had a 
mature conception of the Chopin con- 
certo, and also that he possessed the 
requisite pianistic ability to project 
most of his ideas. His interpretation 
was consistently proportioned, and 
his resonant tone was suitably shaded 
— to the demands of the mu- 

. His accounts of the vigorous pas- 
=o in the first and last movements 
would prubably have been clearer had 
he elected to establish somewhat more 
relaxed tempos at the outset of the 
movements. 

Mr. Baroné’s accompaniments were 
benefici: il to the soloists, and his read- 
ings of the Grétry dances were prop- 
erly lighthearted and unpretentious. 


Colbert To Manage 
Three More Attractions 


Henry Colbert has announced the 
latest additions to the list of artists 
under his management: Leah and 
Shirley Effenbach, duo - pianists; 
Robert Brink and Daniel Pinkham, 
violin and harpsichord duo; and the 
WOXR String Quartet. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 22) 


seemed less intent on percussive ef- 
fects. Barték’s Dance Suite (1923), 
which ended the program and was 
stunningly played, had its due measure 
of steeliness and drive, but it was also 
rich and varied in color, rhythmically 
flexible, and beautifully lyric. In the 
performance of Schumann’s Carnaval 
the Hungarian pianist brought great 
charm to many sections with his deft 
rubatos, singing melodies, and delicate 
tonal hues, while others had a brilliant 
sparkle. Three works dealing with 
water—Debussy’s Ondine, Ravel’s On- 
dine, and Kodaly’s Il Plent dans la 
Ville—offered a study in impression- 
istic textures, conveyed with a con- 
stantly lovely tone and stylistic fidelity. 
Falla’s Dance of Terror had its share 
of savage rhythms, put forth with 
complete control. The Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in D major and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 
28, began the program. 

—R. E. 


The Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, Dec. 11 

The first concert of the Musicians’ 
Guild’s fifth -season once again 
brought home the fact that this is 
one of the finest chamber-music 
groups before the public. Magnifi- 
cent performances of fresh music was 
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Frances Greer 


Gyorgy Sandor 


again the order oi the evening, which 
began with a beguiling reading of 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 
12. The Kroll Quartet—William 
Kroll and Louis Graeler, violinists ; 
Nathan Gordon, violinist; and Avron 
Twerdowsky, cellist—played it with 
uncommon sensitivity. Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ On Wenlock Edge followed, 
with Hardesty Johnson, ‘enor, and 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, joining the 
quartet in a performance that caught 
with haunting effect the brooding 
nostalgia of the score. 

After intermission, Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist, and Lillian Fuchs, violist, 
gave a supremely refined performance 
of Mozart’s Duo No. 2, in B flat, of 
which the last movement, a theme and 
variations, was projected with espe- 
cially compelling finesse. Fauré’s Pi- 
ano Quartet in C minor, Op. 15, 
brought the delightful evening to a 
close, in a performance of exquisite- 
ly polished sentiment by Miss Fuchs, 
Mr. Fuchs, Mr. Sheridan, and Leon- 
ard Rose, cellist. 

-A. B. 


Ruby Yoshino, Soprano 
Times Hall, Dec. 11 (Debut) 


Ruby Yoshino, a Japanese-Ameri- 
can soprano born in California, sang 
her initial New York recital accom- 
panied by her husband, Rudolf Schaar. 
Miss Yoshino’s voice is a big and 
rather beautiful one with a wide range, 
and it found its best employment in 
Beethoven’s Ah, Perfido. Here the 
singer proved not only that she could 
handle her voice skillfully, but also 
that she could sing with considerable 
dramatic intensity when she had the 
chance. In a group of Japanese folk- 
songs arranged by Koscak Yamada 
and Yoshinori Matsuyama, Miss Yo- 
shino seemed to sing for sheer pleas- 
sure, and her delight was tellingly 
communicated to the listener. The re- 
maining works of the program were 
generally well sung, but there was 
little projection of their individual 
differences. Songs by Schumann and 
Wolf for instance, varied little inter- 
pretatively from the Pergolesi and 
Handel arias that preceded them. Miss 
Yoshino’s faltering use of a harsh 
chest tone in these works also de- 
tracted from their effectiveness. 

Vladimir Dukelsky’s Four Songs to 
Poems by William Blake, Sergius 
Kagen’s O Cool Is the Valley Now 
and Yonder See the Morning Blink, 
and Herbert Herzfield’s We Who 
Have Never Danced were given first 
New York performances. 


—A. H. 


Marcella Eisenberg, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 12 (Debut) 


Marcella Eisenberg showed herself 
to be a gifted violinist but an im- 
mature musician. She has obviously 
had solid schooling, and in the realms 
of tone, color and pitch her playing 
was everywhere sound and distin- 
guished. Her bow arm was strong, 
her finger work clean; viewed purely 
from the technical angle, Miss Ejisen- 
berg has already taken a major step 
in the direction of a lasting career. 

It was in her approach to musical 
problems, however, that Miss Eisen- 
berg let her audience down. Through- 
out the evening, her playing was re- 
markably impersonal and quite lack- 
ing in gestures of authority. Brahms’s 
Sonata in D minor, the major work in 
her program, wanted in the sweep and 
majesty it requires if its rhapsodies 


are to make their broad effect; and 
her reading of Debussy’s Violin So- 
nata was without the tonal suppleness 
the music demands. This is not to 
imply that Miss Eisenberg’s work was 
entirely lacking in sense and sensi- 
tivity, for she is a richly talented 
musician if still a young and inexpe- 
rienced recitalist. Paul Ulanowsky 
was the accompanying pianist. 


—J. S. H. 


Larry Walz, Pianist 
Times Hall, Dec. 12 


In his second New York recital 
Larry Walz, young Kansas pianist, 
showed a remarkably affinity for his 
instrument, playing difficult works ef- 
fortlessly and phrasing with a natural, 
spontaneous musicality. Outside of 
these fortunate attributes, his per- 
formances had little else to offer. Al- 
though he was careful to observe 
score markings, all the works he 
played seemed to have been only su- 
perficially examined. Not enough 
care had been taken to refine phrases, 
balance voices, point up _ different 
kinds of tonal attack, or keep dynamic 
levels clear. In the first half of the 
program, a series of six Chopin 
études had a suitably warm, romantic 
style, and the Octave Etude was not- 
able for the dramatic sonority and 
drive of the outer sections and the 
poetry of the middle section. But 
works by Bach, Brahms, and Bee- 
thoven that preceded the études were 
played in much the same manner, 
without the projection of stylistic dif- 
ferences. The pianist aiso presented 
works by Charles Ives (The Alcotts, 
from the Concord Sonata), Ravel, 


and Liszt. 
R. E. 


Margaret Barthel, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 13, 3:00 (Debut) 


Margaret Barthel, fourth winner 
this season of the Walter W. Naum- 
burg Foundation award, proved to be 
a promising pianist. Her program, 
which ambitiously covered practically 
every style in the piano literature, 
contained Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata; groups by Chopin and De- 
bussy; pieces by Handel, Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, and Proko- 
fieff; and first performances of 
Henry Cowell’s Improvisation and 
Vincent Persichetti’s Sonatine No. 2. 
The young pianist showed a great 
deal of musical awareness in every 
style, approaching each composer with 
intelligence and taste. Her technique, 
too, was considerable, although she 
might better have avoided such pieces 
as Chopin’s C minor Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 12, and B flat minor Scherzo, 
for which she lacked the bigness of 
conception and power of attack. It 


was rather in the small pieces that 
Miss Barthel shone. In such items 
as the Scarlatti E major Sonata, 
Longo No. 23, and Chopin’s post- 
humous A flat major Etude, the pi- 
anist’s pleasant tone, clean articula- 
tion, and good feeling for shading 


were in evidence. 

The two novelties were brief and 
generally engaging. Cowell’s Im- 
provisation is a_ gentle atmosphere 
piece, vaguely impressionistic and 
sparing in its use of the composer’s 
characteristic clusters. Persichetti’s 
Sonatine, aside from the rather mean- 
ingless canonic section (in a moder- 


ate tempo) with which it opens, is 
bright, rhythmically perky, and de- 
lightfully pianistic. 

—A. B 


Martin Kalmanoff Songs 
Times Hall, Dec. 13 


Forty-five songs by Martin Kal- 
manoff, New York compoger, were 
sung by Nancy Kenyon, soprano, and 
James Beni, baritone, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Included in the 
list were a cycle, Poems for Emily, 
two folk-like songs, Brandy is my 
True Love’s Name and Adam’s La- 
ment, a song in the blues idiom, Satin 
Slippers, and What Lips My Lips 
Have Kissed. 

—N. P. 


Frances Greer, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 14 (Debut) 


Frances Greer, who is already well 
known here in the operatic field, pre- 
sented in her first New York song 
recital a program that was unconven- 
tional and well chosen in its relation 
to her talents. It began with four 
songs of Rachmaninoff, presented in 
English, followed by Ravel’s La 
Flaite Enchantée, and other French 
works by Debussy, Poulenc, and Gau- 
bert. Letitia’s aria from Menotti’s The 
Old Maid and the Thief; English and 
American songs by Bliss, Carpenter, 
Mopper, and Hageman; and folksongs 
in English and Spanish completed the 
scheduled list. 

Within certain limits of volume, 
Miss Greer’s singing was pleasing. 
Her interpretations, while not reveal- 
ing all the expressive resources that 
the Rachmaninoff and Debussy songs 
had to offer, were usually persuasive 
and appropriate in atmosphere. The 
tone quality, once warmed up in the 





first group, was even and well fo- 
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NBC Television Series Offers 
Carmen As Initial Attraction 


ing stageworthy operas shortened 

to an hour’s span and sung in 
English, the NBC Television Theatre 
successfully opened its series of eight 
operas with Bizet’s Carmen, on Dec. 
17, at 3 pm. The policy of employ- 
ing young people who are good to 
look at and can sing passably, in- 
stead of already well-known artists, 
led to a well-knit, carefully thought- 
out, and intensely acted performance 
by Vera Bryner, the Carmen, and 
David Poleri, the Don José. These 
two carried the burden of the action, 
while the story was narrated by a 
second impersonator of the hero, pur- 
porting to tell his story to a confessor 
in prison after he has murdered Car- 
men. The use of two actors was dic- 
tated by the exigencies of television. 
The device did not ~— unduly in- 
ongruous, in view of Mérimée’s use 
of it, and it provided a useful way 
of telling the story within a limited 
time-span. Because of the trunca- 
tion of the opera, the part of Micaéla 
was omitted entirely. 

For the story-line, the English 
adapters, Lillian Foerster and Town- 
send Brewster, drew further on the 
priginal Mérimée short-story and, for 
example, had José kill Zuniga to pro- 
vide a stronger motivation for his 
flight. One or two musical passages 
were transposed to unfamiliar spots. 
The Toreador Song occurred not in 
the imn scene, but in the last scene, a 
moment before Escamillo’s departure 
for the bull-ring. Aside from 
Micaéla’s music, most of the impor- 
tant arias and scenes were retained, 
at least in part. The card scene, with 
Elizabeth Carron and Beatrice Bush- 
Kane as Frasquita and Mercédes, 
was particularly effective, although in 
Lillas Pastia’s inn their participation 
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and the dancers’ few moments made 
the scene seem awkward and crowded. 
Suggesting large spaces and sizable 
crowds in a small television studio is 
an ever-present difficulty. 

he camera work was successful, 
in the main, although the heads of 
the hero and heroine were often mo- 
mentarily sliced off at the top, and 
there were occasional schizoid mo- 
ments when two actors stood too far 
apart and the camera operator could 
not make up his mind which one to 
follow. 

Miss Bryner displayed a sultry at- 
traction which should fit all but the 
fussiest conceptions of Carmen. Mr. 
Poleri was not quite so prepossessing, 
but the character of José is hard to 
make come alive, and he improved as 
the situation grew tenser, until his 
final confrontation of Carmen was 
full of passion. The stabbing was 
particulariy well done—murders have 
to look genuine when the close-up 
camera is focussed on them. Mr. 
Gainey was the least impressive of the 
principals. His was no swashbuckling 
toreador, but rather a kindly, jolly 
fellow, singing a ballad without much 
zest, and without enovgh attention to 
correct pitch. 

Individual flaws aside, however, this 
is an experiment with which NBC 
can be sanguine of reaching a large 
public. Peter Herman Adler, as con- 
ductor, Charles Polacheck, as tele- 
vision director, and Samuel Chotzin- 
off, as producer, can congratulate 
themselves on a good beginning. 

—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Cantelli Conducts 


Dallapiccola Premiere 


The second NBC Symphony pro- 
gram, on Dec. 11, in the series of 
eight conducted by Guido Cantelli 
included the first performance in New 
York of Luigi Dallapiccola’s Sym- 
phonic Fragments from the Ballet 
Marsyas. This work, composed in 
1942-43, demonstrates the qualities 
that have made its composer one of 
the leading creative figures in Euro- 
pean music today. Although the score 
employs some of the procedures of 
twelve-tone technique they are used 
by Dallapiccola in so unorthodox a 
manner that it is difficult to find a 
twelve-tone-row in the score. The 
composer uses certain specific inter- 
vals as basis for his melodic and 
contrapuntal development, such as the 
interval of the fifth in the initial 
section and the third in Marsyas’ final 
dance. The structure is contrapuntal 


throughout. Although the orchestra- 
tion includes saxophones, piano, harps, 
and a large percussion section in 
addition to the usual instruments, it 
always gives an impression of trans- 
parency. Like Anton von Webern, 
Dallapiccola uses his instruments in 
the most sparing manner and lets his 
ideas flow from one instrument to 
another. 

A most original feature of the 
work is the rhythmic and metric 
handling of the materials. There are 
continuous metrical transformations 
of melodic lines, superpositions of 
rhythms, and, when needed, concrete, 
Stravinskyan rhythmic structures. It 
is in the treatment of rhythm that 
the work particularly manifesis a 
continuous invention. The fragments 
played by Mr. Cantelli contain most 
of the music of the ballet, arranged 
to make a concert work. There are 
four sections—Magic Dance-Ostinato, 
and repetition; Apollo’s Dance; Mars- 
yas’ Final Dance; and Death of 
Marsyas. Mr. Cantelli’s performance 
was first-rate. Its only disturbing 
aspect was a cut of about twenty 
measures at the beginning of the last 
section. 

Another novelty on the program 
was Milhaud’s Introduction and 
Funeral March, a work written in 
the middle 1930s for an official oc- 
casion. A_ short piece using the 
simplest Milhaud materials, it is ef- 
fective and emotional. The other 
works on the program, admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. Cantelli, were Verdi's 
Overture to The Sicilian Vespers and 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 93, in D 
major. This last work stopped in 
its tracks in the middle of the Finale. 
One could only regret that the adver- 
tisements, of which there were four 
in the course of the concert, should 
interfere with the complete presenta- 
tion of the symphony— as though this 
sole remaining hour of live orchestral 
music on the New York radio sta- 
tion were still too much. 


ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


Fort Wayne Orchestra 
Begins Broadcast Series 


Fort Wayne, Inp. — The Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic, Igor Buketoff, 
conductor, began a series of one-hour 
radio broadcasts over station WANE, 
beginning on Nov. 28. The Magnavox 
Company is sponsoring the programs, 
of which there will be five altogether, 
in which the orchestra is heard re- 
hearsing for its regular subscription 
concerts. No work will be heard in 
its entirety, and the initial broadcast 
presented the final movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and the first 
of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, with Jacques Abram as soloist. 
Other soloists who will be heard are 
Samuel Sorin, Oscar Natzka, and 
Yfrah Neaman. 





Don José embraces the dying Carmen at the end of the NBC television pro- 
duction of Bizet's opera. David Poleri and Vera Bryner are the singers 
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FELENALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 


EUGENE CONLEY 


"One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard." 
Metropolitan Opera Association 














PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





SAMSON FRANCOIS 


“Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, ff 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 








MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 


soprano." Sir Thomas Beecham 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist." Denver Post, 1949 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


"She is a player whose concep- 
tions have extraordinary breadth 
of style; conceptions which need 
not fear comparison with those 
of some of our finest male 
pianists." N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


“Technical brilliance and musi- 
cianship that has few equals 
today.” 











Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 





YI-KWE!I SZE 


Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist." N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 























Three Orchestral Series 
Presented In Mexico City 


By SoLomon KAHAN 


Mexico, D. F. 
HE fifth season of the govern- 
ment-supported Orquesta Sin- 
fénica Nacional, successor to the 
Orquesta Sinfénica de Mexico, 
brought forth substantial contributions 
to the capital’s musical experience. 
Eight pairs of concerts were given at 
the Palace of Fine Arts, on Friday 
evenings and Sunday mornings. The 
final programs drew capacity au- 
diences. 

The season began with a spirited 
performance of Verdi’s Manzoni Re- 
quiem, which had been introduced to 
the local public last season. Luis 
Sandi, director of the Coro de Madri- 
galistas, conducted, and the chorus 
was that of the Conservatorio Na- 
cional. Celia Garcia, soprano; Oralia 
Dominguez, contralto; José I. San- 
chez, tenor; and Roberto Silva, bass, 
were the accomplished soloists. 

The first local performances of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo were given in the 
second pair of concerts. The perform- 
ances utilized all the ancient instru- 
ments required by the score, and pro- 
duced an effect of rare beauty. Paul 
Collaer, Belgian conductor who is a 
guest here, conducted with authority. 
The work of the Coro del Conserva- 
torio and the contributions of the 
various soloists were also admirable. 

The high point of the orchestral 
season, however, was the third pair of 
concerts, in which Bach’s B minor 
Mass was performed for the first 
time in Mexico City’s musical history. 
Mr. Sandi again conducted, and the 
chorus, orchestra, and soloists were 
worthy of the occasion. 


NEW work, Tierra de Temporal 

(Land of Tempests), by the regu- 
lar conductor of the orchestra, José 
Pablo Moncayo, was introduced in the 
fourth program. It is a parenthesis 
in the creative career of Moncayo, 
who is a Mexican par excellence in 
his other compositions. This work 
bears the signs of non-Mexican influ- 
ences, notably of Debussy. The con- 
cert opened with Bach’s Third Brand- 
enburg Concerto and concluded with 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. 
Teresa Rodriguez, one of the out- 
standing Mexican pianists of the 
younger generation, gave a fine ac- 
count of herself in Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto. Two pairs of con- 
certs were conducted by Gustavo Pit- 
taluga, Spanish composer and mu- 
sicologist. Their interest resulted less 
from the personality of the guest con- 
ductor than from the quality of his 
program-making. In his first concert 
the Coro de Madrigalistas sang Bach’s 
Cantata No. 100. The orchestra played 
Stravinsky’s Orpheus, Ravel’s Albor- 
ada del Gracioso (in its first Mexico 
performance), and Hindemith’s Four 
Temperaments. 

Equally far off the beaten track, 
Mr. Pittaluga’s second program jn- 
cluded Diferencias, by the sixteenth- 
century Spanish composer Felix An- 
tonio de Cabezén; Bach’s Symphony 
with Two Horns; Lament on the 
Death of Federico Garcia Lorca, and 
The Teacher of Dancing, both by 
Pittaluga; and Hommages, one of the 
less-known works of Manuel de Falla. 
The musicians to whom Falla paid 
tribute in Hommages are Felipe 
Pedrell, Paul Dukas, Claude De- 
bussy, and Fernandez Arbés. All the 
works included in this program were 
first local performances. The seventh 
pair of concerts were led by the young 
assistant conductor, Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente. In  Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony and  Prokofieff’s First 
Romeo and Juliet Suite he demon- 
strated that he is perhaps the leading 
younger conductor in Mexico. A 
masterful Concertino for Organ and 
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Orchestra, by the Mexican composer 
Miguel Bernal Jiménez, received its 
world premiere in this program, with 
Guillermo Pinto as soloist. In the 
same concert, Angelica Morales, the 
widow of Emil Sauer, gave a scin- 
tillating performance of her late hus- 
band’s Piano Concerto. It is agree- 
able music, although of no great im- 
portance. Mr. De la Fuente gave her 
splendid orchestral support. The 
eighth program included the world 
premiere of another Mexican work— 
Divertimento, for piano and orchestra, 
by the twenty-year-old composer Joa- 
quin Gutierrez Lleras. It is music 
that gives indications of important 
talent, and its composer will undoubt- 
edly be watched by musicians, au- 
diences, and critics alike. This is his 
first work to reach the concert hall. 
Salvador Ochoa was the understand- 
ing soloist. The other works on the 
program, which was conducted by Mr. 


Moncayo, were Brahms’s_ Fourth 
Symphony and _ Prokofieff’s Sixth 
Symphony. 


STRONG impression was made 

on the local concert audience by 
the conducting of Heinz Unger, in his 
second visit to this city. Last year he 
was guest with the now defunct Sin- 
fénica Mexicana. This year he 
served as guest conductor of the Uni- 
versity Symphony, whose sixth and 
seventh concerts were given under his 
direction. 

The first of Mr. Unger’s concerts 
was a Beethoven program that in- 
cluded the Egmont Overture, the 
Eighth Symphony and the Third 
Symphony. The orchestra responded 
enthusiastically to the interpretative 
will of the leader, and there was an 
ovation at the end of the concert. In 
the next concert he gave outstanding 
performances of Berlioz’ Symphony 
Fantastique and Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Rachmaninoft’s Second Piano Con- 
certo was played by the gifted Mexi- 
can pianist Stella Contreras. 

The main feature of the eighth and 
closing concert of the University 
Symphony season was a stirring per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Second 
Piano Concerto by Shura Cherkassky. 
Manuel M. Ponce’s Ferial, a sym- 
phonic picture of a Mexican rural 
festival, and Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel were played in the same pro- 
gram, given under the direction of 
the orchestra’s regular conductor, José 
F. Vasquez. 


THE Orquesta Filarménica, under 
the able leadership of José Ives 
Limantour, regular conductor of the 
Jalapa Symphony, was the accom- 
panying orchestra for Artur Rubin- 
stein, who appeared in the 5,000-seat 
motion-picture theatre El Roble. Mr. 
Rubinstein, in top form, played 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto, 
Chopin’s First Piano Concerto, and 
Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto. 
In the same theatre, the Orquesta 
Filarmoénica, under the direction of 
Mr. Vasquez, provided accompani- 
ments in two concerts for the brilliant 
if still somewhat immature artistry of 
Sigi Weissenberg. He played con- 
certos by Mozart, Chopin, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, and Rachmaninoff. 

An outstanding concert was given 
by the Coro de Morelia, under the 
direction of Romano Picuffi. The con- 
cert was the climax of the group’s 
tour of Mexico, in which it visited 
28 cities. The children’s choir of the 
Conservatorio Nacional, under the 
leadership of José Duron, showed an 
artistic stature, indicating that its 
singers are on the way toward becom- 
ing the Vienna Choir Boys of Mexi- 
co. More than thirty concerts and 
recitals were given in celebration of 
the Bach anniversary. A monument 
to the composer will be erected here. 
Important piano recitals in recent 
weeks included those of José and 
Amparo Iturbi, at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, Artur Rubinstein, Sigi Weis- 
senberg, and Walter Hautzig. 

A season of modern dance was pre- 
sented by José Limén and company 


in the Palace of Fine Arts, to en- 
thusiastic audiences. j 

To the satisfaction of every Mexi- 
can music lover, the two competing 
opera companies in this city—the 
Opera Nacional and the Opera de 
Bellas Artes—have announced that 
they would join forces during the 
1951 season. 

Antonio Caraza Campos, the dy- 
namic and highly successful general 
manager of the Opera Nacional, will 
be the executive director of the joint 
enterprise, which will be known as 
the Opera Nacional de Bellas Artes. 
The government’s Orquesta Sinfénica 
Nacional will be at the disposal of 
the company. 


Blair Makes 
Tax Exemption Plea 


Floyd G. Blair, new president of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, reported recently that 
the society has paid $730,000 in 
Federal amusement taxes since 1941. 
Of this $112,000 was last year’s con- 
tribution. He added that the orches- 
tra can expect to meet its deficits 
with certainty only for the next two 
seasons. 

His statements were made at a 
luncheon in his honor, sponsored by 
the Philharmonic’s auxiliary board 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, on Nov. 13. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, the orchestra’s conductor, and 
3asil Rathbone, actor, were other 
speakers, and Eileen Farrell, soprano, 
sang. 

Mr. Blair pointed out that the so- 
ciety and_ similar organizations 
throughout the country face financial 
difficulties unless the tax burden is 
abolished. He asked his hearers to 
write to Senator Walter I. George, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and to John Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, asking for the or- 
chestra’s exemption from the tax. 

He also urged that letters be written 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which now broadcasts the Philhar- 
monic concerts at 1 o'clock instead of 
3 on Sunday afternoons. 





MAX REITER 


San Antonio, TEx.—Max Reiter, 
45, founder and conductor of the San 
Antonio Symphony, died here on Dec. 
13, following a heart attack. 

He was born of Italian-German par- 
ents in Trieste, 


where he re- rae 
ceived his early = 

musical educa- 

tion. He became 

assistant con- 

ductor of the 

Berlin Opera 

House, at the 

age of twenty, 


and he was con- 
ductor of the 
Munich Phil- 
harmonic before 
he went to Mi- 
lan, where he 
became a con- 


Max Reiter 


ductor at the Royal Conservatory of 


Music. He also conducted the Au- 
gusteo Orchestra in Rome before he 
became a refugee from Italian Fasc- 
ism in 1938. 

He arrived in the United States the 
following year, going first to Baylor, 
Tex., where he organized an orches- 
tra and band for Baylor University. 
The success of his first concert, given 
after four weeks of rehearsal, led to 
an invitation to form a symphony in 
San Antoniv. Under his leadership 
the orchestra here became the first 
major one in Texas. For the 1950-51 
season, its twelfth, it had a schedule 
of sixty concerts. 

Mr. Reiter also directed the opera 
festival held here each spring, and he 





Obituaries 


was guest conductor of other orches- 
tras, including the NBC Symphony. 
He is survived by his wife, the 
former Mrs. Pauline Washer Gold- 
smith, of this city, and a sister, Mrs. 
Elsa Caminer, of New York. 
ANTHONY KIEFER 


Peoria, Irt.—Anthony Kiefer, 88, 
one of the founders of the American 
Federation of Musicians, died here on 
Dec. 17. He became secretary-treas- 
urer of the Peoria Federation of Mu- 
sicians when it was founded in 1894, 
and went on from there to help or- 
ganize the national federation. He 
was city controller of Peoria, had 
helped to found the municipal band, 
and had operated two music stores. 


EDWARD B. KINNEY 


Edward B. Kinney, 87, former or- 
ganist and choirmaster of several New 
York churches, died in Metropolitan 
Hospital on Dec. 13. New York born, 
he studied with such musicians as 
Leopold Damrosch, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and Anton Dvorak. His 
work with the Czech composer began 
when he won a scholarship to the 
American National Conservatory of 
Music, which Dvorak headed for a 
while. Among the churches Mr. Kin- 
ney served were St. George’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and St. Mark’s 
in-the- Bouwerie. 

EDWARD F. FOLEY 

Edward F. Foley, 68, for the last 
eighteen years organist of the Holy 
Cross Roman Catholic Church, died 


in French Hospital in New York on 
Dec. 25. 


VINCENZO TOMMASINI 
RoME.— Vincenzo 
Italian composer, died at his home 
here on Dec. 24. Born in this city, 
he studied at the Santa Cecilia Acad- 
emy and in Germany with Max 
Bruch. He was best known abroad 
for two ballet scores, The Good-Hu- 
mored Ladies, based on’ music by 
Domenico Scarlatti, and Devil’s Holi- 
day, based on music by Paganini. He 
also suggested the story for the latter 
work. He wrote two operas, Medea, 
and Uguale Fortuna; several sym- 
phonic works, including La Vita é un 
Sogno, Poema Erotico, L’Hymne a la 
3eauté, Paesaggi Toscani, and 
Carnevale di Venezia; chamber music; 
songs; and piano pieces. He wrote 
many critical essays on music. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER 

BEVERLY Hitts, CaLir.—Joseph N. 
Weber, 85, a founder and the first 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, died at his home here 
on Dec. 12. A native of Philadelphia, 
he was a clarinetist with the sym- 
phony there before he became inter- 


Tommasini, 70, 


ested in organizing the musicians’ 
union. He was its head for over 
forty years until his retirement in 


1940, when he was elected to a life 
term as a technical adviser. 


HELEN CHATFIELD 
CINCINNATI. — Helen Huntington 
Chatfield, 87, one of the founders of 
the Cincinnati Symphony in 1896, died 
here on Dec. 24. She was honorary 
president of the symphony’s women’s 
committee at the time of her death. 
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The Kathryn 


Turney Long 


Fund: Benefactor Of Opera 


SMITH 


HEN nineteen-year-old Ro- 
berta Peters made her Metro- 
politan Opera debut as Zerlina 


in Mozart’s Don Giovanni on only a 
few hours’ notice, replacing the in- 
disposed Nadine Conner, the entire 
musical press commented upon the 
ease and aplomb with which she 
acted the role. While she had, of 


By Crcin 


course, prepared the musical aspects 
of the role over some months with 
the aid of her vocal coach, no small 
part of her success stemmed from 


the practical instruction in stage ac- 
tion she received at the opera house 
after she had been engaged to sing 
with the company. 

rom early September to the end 
of October Miss Peters was one of 
a small group of young Metropolitan 
artists enrolled in the Kathryn Turney 
Long opera courses. These courses, 
given each year in the spring and 
fall, provide professional training in 
acting, stage deportment, foreign 
languages, and vocal interpretation, 
in classes taught for the most part 
by members of the Metropolitan staff. 
The courses are not open to the gen- 
eral public; their membership is de- 
termined by the administration of the 
opera company, and is usually, al- 


though not invariably, restricted to 
artists who are members of the com- 
pany. 


he funds that pay for this project 
in advanced operatic education were 
leit to the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation in a bequest from Mrs. 
Kathryn Turney Long, who was a 
member of the original board of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild in 1936, 
and vice-chairman of the , at the 
time of her death in 1942. In her 
will she left the larger part of her 
estate “to foster and encourage the 
continuance, growth, and improve- 
ment of the performance in the United 
States of grand opera.” From 1944 
to 1948, the trustees of the Kathryn 
Turney Long Trust used its income 
to give tuition scholarships to promis- 
ing students from the public schools 
of New York City and _ individual 
scholarships to “junior artists” for 
training in particular roles. In the 
summer of 1945, the trust sponsored 
a choral school, and awarded 27 
scholarships for the study of choral 
music. Six graduates of this session 
are now members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus. 

In the spring of 1949, the 
decided to co-ordinate all the activi- 
ties of the project within the ad- 
ministrative supervision of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. A_ six- 
week term, with parallel classes in 
acting, singing, and language study, 
was set up. The program was con- 
tinued for the same period in the 
fall. At the end of the second term 
in 1949, a bill of three comic operas, 
staged by Dino Yannopoulos of the 
Metropolitan staff, was presented to 
the public free of charge in the con- 
cert hall of the Juilliard School of 


trustees 


Music. 
‘HE performance of the Kathryn 
Turney Long students made a 


most favorable public impression, and 
hopes were entertained that the first 
evening of opéra-bouffe would not be 
the last. On surveying the account- 
books, however, the directors of the 
trust came to the conclusion that they 
were not obtaining the largest pos- 
sible educational return from the 
money at hand when they spent it on 
stage productions that cost a total of 
ive thousand dollars. If public per- 
ormances were abandoned, they rea- 
oned, a larger amount would be 
available for the basic purpose to 
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which the trust had committed itself 
—the instruction and discipline of 
promising young artists in the fun- 
damental musical and histrionic crafts 
of their profession. In 1950, there- 
fore, the undertaking was moved out 
of the glaring light of publicity, and 
the two terms—spring and fall—were 
restricted to a program of instruction 


within the four walls of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In the spring 
of 1950, two or three outsiders were 
allowed to take the courses along 


with various young Metropolitan ar- 
tists; in the fall, only singers under 
contract to the company were in- 
vited to participate. 

Perhaps the best way to suggest the 
scope and variety of last fall’s courses 
is to follow the young tezzo-so- 
prano Jean Madeira through a typical 
day’s schedule. Miss Madeira began 
her day at ten in the morning, with 
an hour of musical coaching with Mr. 
Cellini. After a half-hour rest she 
joined Frank Guarrera and Lawrence 
Davidson in the room of the Metro- 
politan Opera Club (every available 
inch of space was pressed into serv- 
ice during those six weeks, when the 
facilities of the old house were 
strained by simultaneous Kathryn 
Turney Long classes and ge 
rehearsals for the Don Carlo and 
Flying Dutchman performances in 
ine first week of the opera season) 
for a concentrated 45-minute period 
under the direction of Herbert Graf, 
in which the three singers — as 
Azucena, the Count di Luna, and 
Ferrando, worked out the action of 
Act IT, Scene 2 of Verdi’s Il Trova- 
tore. From two o’clock to 3:30 Miss 
Madeira became a classmate of Paula 
Lenchner and Marguerite Piazza in 
the class on stage deportment taught 
by Max Leavitt, former Lemonade 
Opera director, whe joined the Metro- 
politan last fall. From four to five 
she received a second hour of musical 
coaching, this time from Kurt Adler. 
Five days a week for six weeks all 
the students in the course were kept 
at work on similar schedules. In the 
final fortnight the classes took on a 
special relationship to the repertory 
of the forthcoming season, as en- 
sembles were prepared for such operas 
as The Magic Flute, Das Rheingold, 
and Gotterdammerung. In addition to 
Miss Madeira, Miss Peters, and the 
others already mentioned, the class 
lists included the names of Lucine 
Amara, Barbara Troxell, Genevieve 
Warner, Margaret Roggero, Emery 
Darcy, Thomas Hayward, and Brian 
Sullivan. 

The arduous discipline of the 
Kathryn Turney Long courses pro- 
vides at least a partial answer to 
criticisms levelled at the Metropolitan 
in the past for hiring young singers 
and throwing them onto the stage 
without adequate preparation. While 
twelve weeks is by no means long 
enough to teach young singers every- 
thing they need to know about the 
stage performance of a single role, let 
alone a repertory, it is a big help. 

A new departure in last autumn’s 
acting curriculum was Mr. Leavitt's 
course in stage deportment. In his 
classes Mr. Leavitt was not con- 
cerned with teaching his students 
the traditional business of specific 
roles. He sought to work on a more 
fundamental and, if you will, more 
elementary level, in order to provide 
a fresh generation of singers with 
some command of the natural, expres- 
sive movement and gesture most ac- 
tors on the legitimate stage learn at 
dramatic school. He taught his 
charges how to walk, how to come on 
the stage and how to leave it, how to 
accomplish changes of dynamics and 
direction economically and communi- 


catively. He required them to act out 
pantomime sketches of their own in- 


vention, to build characterizations in 
terms of both inner experience and 
external symbols, and in ensemble 


scenes to develop a sense of the other 
people involved. In order words, he 
initiated them into a system of prin- 
ciples and practices that they could 
apply to advantage in working out 
specific scenes with the instructors in 


stage direction — Mr. Graf, Hans 
3usch, and Rose Landver. 
For the young Metropolitan artists 


fortunate enough to be admitted to 


them, the Kathryn Turney Long 
courses offer invaluable training with- 
out cost. This is an important con- 
sideration, since it is no secret that 
the salaries of beginning members ot 
the Metropolitan are not big enough 
to cover the cost of expensive private 
coaching. For the Metropolitan it- 
self, the present use of the funds 
from the trust insures an improved 
standard of acting, and helps to rea- 
lize Rudolf Bing’s vision of an opera 
company in which the quality of the 
acting matches the quality of the 
singing 





At the Manhattan School of Music Ralph Herbert directs a scene from 


The Marriage of Figaro, as part of an opera-workshop session. 


A boy 


substitutes for the girl scheduled to rehearse the part of Cherubino 


Manhattan School Of Music 
Surveys Its 33-Year History 


OON to reach its third-of-a-cen- 
S tury mark, the Manhattan School 

of Music has briefly summarized 
its 33-year history in the recently is- 
sued annual report of its director and 
founder, Janet D. Schenck 

Now a fully accredited college, it 
was established fi 1917 as the first 
school of music in the crowded Up- 
per East Side section of New York 
city. Until then the only cultural in 
stitutions serving the many thousands 
who lived in the area were one New 
York Public Library branch and fou: 
settlement houses. There was no place 
where this population—then almost 
entirely of foreign origin-—could ob 
tain musical instruction. 

Envisioned originally as a _ school 
for the surrounding community, to 
which persons of all ages and back- 
grounds could come to study and lis- 
ten to music, it attracted stu 
dents from all over the city and a 
faculty of some of the most distin 
guished musicians in New York. Pab- 
lo Casals and Harold Bauer were 
the first two members of the school’s 
artist advisory board. That was in 
1918; the enrollment was about a hun- 
dred students. In 1920, the school was 
incorporated under the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York. 

By 1925 the Manhattan School of 
Music had developed into a_ full- 
fledged conservatory for training of 
professional musicians, and that year 
it received the permanent charter un- 
der which it could grant diplomas 
and post-graduate diplomas. The pre- 
paratory department was retained, 
however. 

The charter was later amended to 
permit the conferring of Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music degrees; 
it is the only independent school in 
New York City that confers those 
degrees. Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees are granted in the fields of ap- 
plied music, theory, and composition ; 


soon 


grees are Col 
and music edu 


on the graduate level, de 
ferred in musicology 
cation 

In 1928, the school’s present finel 
equipped building was given to it 
by Mrs. John Hubbard, now honor 
ary president of the board of trus 


tees. By 1940, the student body had 
increased to 550. and the school agai 
became indebted to Mrs. Hut bard { for 
her gift of a beautifully designed 
auditorium, presented in memory of 


her husband. Hubbard Auditoriun 
has become the scene each year of 
dozens of concerts, all free t the 
public. 

Harold Bauer, with Miss Schencl 
continued to head the piano depart 
ment; others to join the faculty 
department heads were _ Friedricl 
Schorr, voice and opera; Hugo Kort 
schak, strings Vittorio Giannini; 
theory and composition; Hugh Ross, 
choral ensemble and conducting; and 
Howard A. Murphy, theory. Other 
distinguished musicians to become 


were Gus 
teach musicology ; Ray 


sociated with the school 


tave Reese, t 


mond Le Mieux, to teach music edt 
cation 

During the 1949-1950 academic year 
there were 651 students registered in 


the Manhattan School of 
in the college 


Music—482 
department and 169 in 
the lower school. Students in the col 
lege came from 38 states and Puert 
Rico and from nineteen foreign coun- 
tries 

Since its establishment, the school 
has maintained standards that have 
enabled its graduates to find places as 
outstanding soloists, members of the 
country’s leading symphonic and 
chamber-music groups, teachers, com- 
posers, accompanists, and conductors 

Placement figures in the current 
annual report are a measure of the 
success of the school’s training for 
a professional career in music. Seven- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association held its Christmas con- 
cert on Dec. 19 in Carl Fischer Hall. 
Members and guests joined in singing 
choruses from Handel’s Messiah and 
several seasonal carols. 


The Henry Street Settlement Mu- 
sic School opened a series of four 
concerts by its orchestra and chorus, 
conducted by Robert Scholz, on Dec. 
19. Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
Handel’s Concerto for boe and 
Strings, and Bach’s Cantata No. 36 
were included in the program. The 
= concert is scheduled for Feb. 


The Greenwich House Music 
School opera department have Per- 
golesi’s Livietta and Tracollo and 
Offenbach’s The Husband at the 
Door, on Dec. 7 and 8, as its first 
presentation of the season. Henry 
Bloch was the musical director, and 
Tally Brown and Muriel Lewis the 
stage directors. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
has announced a new series of an- 
nual scholarships, which will be avail- 


able beginning in February. The 
Helen Fahnestock Hubbard and 
George L. Bagby scholarships valued 


at $300 each, and the Mary Andrews 
Stoddard scholarship, valued at $200, 
will be awarded to string players. A 
flute scholarship and one in music edu- 
cation or musicology have also been 
established. 


Emma Foos presented her students 
in a performance of Hansel und 
Gretel at the New York Turnhall on 
Dec. 17. Joseph Giardina conducted. 
Helen Schoof and Dick Breske were 
the stage directors. The Queens Kin- 
derchor and the ballet of the New 
York Turnverein took part. In the 
cast were Roslyn and Irene Horn, 
Frank Estock, Doris Oberdorf, Peggy 
Hillmer, Ida Boehm, and _ Miss 
Schoof. 


The College of the City of New 
York is offering a concert series in 
the Townsend Harris Auditorium un- 
der the sponsorship of the music de- 
partment and the direction of Fritz 


Jahoda, pianist and conductor. The 
first program included Prokofieff’s 
Overture on Yiddish Themes and 
Copland’s Vitebsk. The  college’s 


Pauline Edwards Theatre is the scene 
of a series of orchestral concerts con- 
ducted by Richard Korn. 


The Juilliard School of Music  de- 
voted a special chamber-music pro- 
gram on Dec. 18 to music of Alban 
Berg. Beveridge Webster, pianist, 


te Cae 


and the Juilliard String Quartet, all 
members of the faculty; Bethany 
Beardslee, soprano, and Jacques Louis 
Monod, pianist, student artists; and 
James MacInnes, pianist, and Herbert 
Tichman, clarinetist, alumni, all took 
part in the concert. 


The American Theatre Wing pro- 
fessional training program, organized 
in 1946 to train or retrain veterans 
for careers in the entertainment world, 
may become permanent, even after the 
veterans’ benefits under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights are no longer available. The 
school management, the entertainment 
unions, and leaders in all branches of 
the theatre are collaborating. 


Queens College presented its 
choral society in its tenth annual per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah, on 
Dec. 15 and 16 at the Jamaica High 
School Auditorium. 


Adelphi College offered a program 
of Bach sonatas, played by Emanuel 
G. Mesthene, flutist, and Robert Co- 
nant, harpsichordist, both instructors 
in the philosophy department. 


The Voccoli Choral Society, 
directed by Louise Voccoli, gave a 
concert on Dec. 10 at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. The en- 
semble was heard in Christmas songs 
and choruses from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana; there were several solo con- 
tributions; and the director and Len- 
ard Lione sang a duet from the Mas- 


cagni opera. The society also par- 
ticipated in a midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve at the Church of 
Holy Innocents. 


The New York Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello Teachers Guild is cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary this sea- 
son. Louis Persinger, president, was 
the soloist in the organization’s first 
program last fall. At that time, Al- 


bert Polnarioff, founder, received a 
memento from the group. Blanche 
Schwarz-Levy, executive  secretary- 


treasurer, made the presentation. 


The Brooklyn College “Se + Opera 
Guild staged Lukas Foss’s The Jump- 
ing Frog and Kurt Weill’s Down in 
the Valley, in Boylan Hall on Dec. 
15 and 16. Leo Sawitz conducted. 
Both works were under the general 
supervision of Marian Nugent. 


The Five Towns Music and Art 
Foundation, which makes its head- 
quarters in Lawrence, Long Island, is 
offering courses at all age levels in 
music appreciation and dance. Dean 
Dixon is in charge of the former and 
Lucille Brahms Nathanson of the lat- 
ter 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN MACON 
Gladys Swarthout and her accompanist, Felix Bossert, meet members of 
the student committee that arranged her recital at Mercer University 
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CHICAGO 


Chicago Musical College presenied 
its scholarship orchestra and chorus in 
a concert on Dec. 17. Platon H. Kar- 
meres conducted a program that in- 
cluded Saint-Saéns’ Christmas Ora- 
torio. 


DePaul University and the 
Goodman Theatre of the Art Insti- 
tute presented Stravinsky’s Histoire 
du Soldat, at the theatre on Dec. 17. 
The university orchestra, conducted by 
Paul Stassevitch, and members of 
the drama school, directed by David 
Itkin, participated. The Stravinsky 
work shared the program with the 
Chicago premiere of Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s Le Jeu de la Nativité, 
a short cantata for two sopranos, 
tenor, bass, small chorus, string quin- 
tet, and percussion. The vocal soloists 
were Florence’ Franciscus, Alma 
Brothers, Richard Brothers, and John 
Macdonald. The performance will be 
repeated on Jan. 21. 


The Moody Bible Institute gave 
Handel’s Messiah, on Dec. 13, under 
the direction of Don Hustad, head of 
the music department. The soloists 
were Betty White Gilchrist, Audrey 
Paul Regan, Ralph Nielsen, and Clay- 
ton Halvorsen. 


The North Side Symphony is con- 
ducting a contest among young Chi- 
cago musicians to find two soloists 
to appear with the orchestra in its 
April 22 concert. One instrumentalist 
and one vocalist will be chosen. The 
contest is part of the ensemble’s tenth 
anniversary celebration. Milton Preves 
is the conductor. 


The Civic Music Association of 
Chicago, in its annual report for the 
1949-50 season, noted that three new 
free classes were added to those it 
conducts for young people throughout 
the city, bringing the total to sixteen. 
Seven teachers are employed. 


The Twentieth Century Grand 
Opera Association of Chicago has 
been organized to give professional 
opera performances and to establish 
a workshop for opera students. Estelle 
Lutz is general manager and Wilhelm 
Gombert general artistic director. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The University of Illinois announces 
that Paul Hindmith and Rafael 
Kubelik will take part in the 1951 
Festival of Contemporary Arts on the 
university's campus next spring. 





The University of Delaware spon- 
sored a Contemporary Music Festival 
on Dec. 2. Original compositions by 
three Delaware musicians were se- 
lected for performance—The Mer- 
maid, by Mrs. Barry V. Cornwall; 
Music, When Soft Voices Die, by 
David B. Kozinski; and God Be Mer- 
ciful, by Northrop Brown. All are 
for mixed chorus. 


Reinald Werrenrath conducted the 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany in its 


121st concert, on Dec. 13. The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, songs by American 


composers, cowboy songs, and Christ- 
mas carols were among the works 
sung by the chorus. Two groups of 
tenor solos were contributed by 
Thomas J. Donahue. 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia music department, in conjunc- 
tion with the Los Angeles chapter of 


the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, presented a_ re- 
corded program of excerpts from 


Ernst Krenek’s opera Charles V. The 
composer was present to comment on 
his music. The recordings were of 
a production given last March at Es- 
sen, Germany. 


The University of North Carolina, 
in Greensboro, through its Young 
Composer’s Club, sponsored a recital 
of works by students and members of 
the faculty. Local 332 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians co- 
operated in the presentation of the 
program. The club is a group of 
thirteen graduate and undergraduate 
students at the women's college. Com- 
positions by Nancy Pease, Lydia 
James, June Rose, Susan Deyton, and 
Elliot Weisgarber were played. 


The Eastman Schoo! of Music, in 
Rochester, will present three opera- 
workshop performances of Mozart's 
Cosi Fan Tutte, in March. In the 
school’s 1951 Festival of American 
Music, the workshop will stage a new 
opera The Well, by Louis Mennini, a 
member of the faculty, on a double 
bill with Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the 
Ball. 


The University of Alabama, in 
Tuscaloosa, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a string quartet-in-resi- 
dence, believed to be the first of its 
kind to be maintained by a college 


or university in the South. The quar- 
tet comprises Ottokar Cadek, Emily 
Searcy, Henry Barrett, and Mar- 


garet Christy. In addition to teach- 
ing, the ensemble will make frequent 
appearances on the campus and the 
university radio station and at other 
Alabama schools. It will also be 
available for a limited number of con- 
cert engagements. 


The Karachi Music Academy is 
being organized in the capital of the 
new country of Pakistan. The five-man 
committee framing the rules and by- 
laws is headed by Shahid Ahmed 
Dehlavi, editor of the Saquee, an 
Urdu periodical. The musicians serv- 
ing with him are Ustad Sandoo Khan 
and Ustad Ali Khan. 


Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin, Ohio, offered a con- 
cert of music for brass instruments, 
conducted by Arthur L. Williams, on 
Dec. 7. The program included the 
first performance of Gerald Humel’s 
Five Quotations from a Czech Fairy 
Tale, for brass choir. The quotations 


“ 


‘are “ . . . the news spread that... 


and so they ... her beauty . . . soon 
the . . . it all. ended Other 
works played were by Anton Simon, 
Corelli, Purcell, and Philidor. 


The New England Conservatory 
announces that the Eleanor Steber 
eraduate award of $500 was received 
by Willabelle Underwood, soprano. 


Judges fo: the competition were 
Charles Munch, Harrison Keller, 
Wallace Goodrich, and Frederick 


Jagel. 


The Wilson School of Music, 
Yakima, Wash., has added to its fac- 
ulty Charlotte Schlesinger, pianist, 
teacher, composer, and musicologist. 
The school has presented the Paga- 
nini Quartet and Polyna Stoska in its 
guest artist series during the fall 
months. 


Boston University hias arranged a 
festival of music written between 1900 
and 1950 by New England composers. 
E ight programs are being given dur- 
ing the school year as part of the 
festival. 


The New School of Music in Phila- 
delphia has instituted a New School 
Kantorei, a choral practice group un- 
der the direction of William Reese. 
Meetings are held weekly for amateur 
and professional singers interested in 
the study and practice of choral music 
of all ages. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., 
was the scene of a Bach-Schweitzer 
Festival on Nov. 14, 17, and 19. The 
event commemorated the 200th anni- 
versary of the death of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach and honored the 75th 
birthday of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
physician, philosopher, organist, and 
biographer of Bach. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 24) 


cussed, except for certain outspoken 
high notes. These gained in firmness 
as the recital pursued its course, but 
still had a hardness of tone, absent 
elsewhere, which suggested effort. In 
the first group there was a certain 
emphasized underscoring of the more 
positively emotional measures. Later 
the singer’s expressive range gained 
in variety and subtlety, corresponding 
with her artistic dynamic shading up 
through the mezzo forte level. 

A flair for dramatic music of a nc* 
weighty type was suggested in the 
piquant and persuasive singing of an 
unscheduled item, Concepcion’s aria 
from Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, and 
also in the Menotti aria, which has 
somewhat similar, while more mildly 
expressed, sentiments. Miss Greer was 
also happy in the Ravel song and 
fully at home in the less exacting 
songs that followed the intermission, 
Sylvan Levin’s piano accompaniments 
were distinctly admirable, and the 
concise program was lengthened by 
several encores. 

—F. D. P. 





Julian Olevsky, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15 


Julian Olevsky, 23-year-old violinist, 
gave a recital that was rewarding 
from every point of view. The vio- 
linist addressed himself with duely 
musical sense of style and apt colors 
to such varied works as Vivaldi’s 
Sonata in A major; Brahms’s Sonata 
in D minor; Bach’s Chaconne (for 
violin alone) ; Honegger’s First So- 
nata; and items by Prokofieff, Pou- 
lenc-Heifetz, and Paganini-Kreisler. 

As a technician, Mr. Olevsky 
brought to this music accurate finger- 
work, elastic bowing, and a generally 
neat command of all technical re- 
quirements. The Bach Chaconne was 
particularly remarkable for his clean 
execution of the multiple stops. The 
young violinist’s tone, too, was a de- 
light—a shade sweet and a_ shade 
small, perhaps, but ductile and, on 
the whole, highly appealing as sheer, 
smooth sound. It was perhaps most 
pleasing in slow music, such as the 
Adz agio of the Brahms sonata or the 
opening movement of the Honegger 
sonata, where the legato line was 
charmingly etched against the excel- 
lent piano accompaniments of Wolf- 
gang Rosé. 


—A. B. 


Florence Korsak, Soprano 
Times Hall, Dec. 16, 3:00 


Florence Korsak accomplished her 
best performances in two operatic 
arias—Suicidio, from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, and Vissi d’arte, from Puc- 
cini’s Tosca (sung as an encore). 
These awakened a fiery dramatic in- 
tensity of which the soprano had not 
seemed altogether capable in her other 
selections. Here, too, the soprano used 
her big, ringing, well-produced voice 
to striking effect. Elsewhere, she had 
too much of a tendency to restrained 
but somewhat pallid singing, with the 
result that there was little differentia- 
tion of mood among songs by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Falla; a Lithu- 
anian group; and a _ contemporary 
American group. But there was much 
pleasure to be derived from the so- 
prano’s accurate pitch, good diction, 
and especially the enchanting timbre 
of her upper _Fange in forte singing. 
Coenraad V. Bos was the acc ompanist. 

B 


Trapp Family Singers 
Town Hall, Dec. 16, 5:30 


Johannes Trapp, who only yester- 
day, it seems, was a babe in arms, is 
now a sturdy eleven-year-old lad with 
a beautiful boy soprano voice, and is 
a full-fledged member of the ensemble. 
The rapid onrush of time has not 
dimmed the enthusiasm of this unique 
Austrian family, for this Christmas 
concert, which marked the 25th ap- 


pearance of the Trapps in Town Hall, 
was as friendly and delightful as ever. 
The Trapps have become an institu- 
tion without losing their modesty and 
sense of humor. 

The program opened with early re- 
ligious vocal music by Praetorius, 
Eccard and Lassus, with an example 
of Ambrosian Chant, the Jesu, Re- 
demptor omnium. The instrumental 
group that followed included works 
for recorders, viola da gamba, and 
virginal, played by members of the 
family and Father Franz Wasner, 
conductor and bass singer in the en- 
semble. Johannes Trapp performed 
a Largo and Allegro from a sonata 
for recorder by L’Oeillet brilliantly. 
In Praetorius’ Enatus est Emanuel, 
Father Wasner added recorders to the 
vocal ensemble. 

The Trapps have recently toured 
South America and Europe, and they 
sang a group of folk songs they 
learned on their travels, including a 
poignant saudade from Brazil. The 
afternoon concluded with their cus- 
tomary group of Christmas carols and 
songs, ending with Stille Nacht. The 
Christmas tree on the stage and the 
group’s colorful Austrian costumes 
enhanced the holiday spirit. 

—R. S. 


Oratorio Society of New York 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 16 

The Oratorio Society of New York, 
conducted by Alfred Greenfield, gave 
its 127th performance of Handel’s 
Messiah as part of the Christmas 
season. For the fourth year in a row, 
the familiar and great oratorio was 
sung unabridged, in the edition pre- 
pared by J. M. Copersmith. 

The presentation was wholly honor- 
able, dignified without being stodgy, 
and full of devotion and warmth. Un- 
der Mr. Greenfield’s discriminating di- 
rection, the chorus sang with smooth- 
ness, accuracy, rhythmic vitality, and 
excellent diction. The tone was never 
forced, except for an occasional high 
note in the tenor part. 
ume was kept wonderfully light in or- 
der to make the contrapuntal lines 
clear, and the balance between sections 
was usually admirable. 

The orchestra, obviously not as 
carefully rehearsed as the singers, 
nevertheless gave them good support, 
and John Ware’s playing of the trum- 
pet obbligato in The Trumpet Shall 
Sound was above criticism. 

In the quartet of uniformly fine 
vocal soloists were Ellen Fanll, so- 
prano; Lillian Chookasian, contralto; 
Donald Dame, tenor; and Yi-Kwei 
Sze, bass. Miss Faull, singing with 
the society for the third successive 
year, performed her assignment with 
great vocal beauty. A slight rhythmic 
instability, apparent in the first arias, 
disappeared in the final one, If God 
be for us, which was perfectly done. 
Mr. Sze, who first sang with the or- 
ganization last season, was extraordi- 
narily impressive, using his sturdy 
voice, magnificent breath control, and 
fine artistry to advantage in every- 
thing he sang. Returning after some 
seasons’ absence, Mr. Dame delivered 
his arias fluently and with good style. 
The sole newcomer to the group was 
Miss Chookasian. Singing with a 
warm, dark voice and velvety smooth- 
ness, she imparted genuine feeling to 
the text. Most moving, perhaps, was 
her rendition of He was despised. 


Columbia University Chorus 
McMillin Theatre, Dec. 16 


The program offered by the Colum- 
bia University Chorus, Jacob Avshal- 
cmoff, director, was distinguished by 
an exalted performance of the Missa 
Pange Lingua of Josquin des Prés. 
So beautifully was the mass sung 
that the listener was able to lose 
himself completely in the rich con- 
trapuntal web of the music. 

Two works for double chorus, brass 
choir and harmonium—Giovanni Ga- 
brieliis O Jesu Mi Dulcissime and 
Michael Tippett’s Plebs Angelica— 
were sung before the mass. The Tip- 


pett composition, which was per- 
formed for the first time in America, 
combines, with only partial success, 
the style of the sixteenth century 
with conservative twentieth-century 
harmonic idioms. It was sung twice 
in the program. Eight choral songs 
by Schumann, two folksong settings 
by Schonberg, and a group of early 
American hymns and_ temperance 
songs completed the program. 


—A. H. 


OTHER RECITALS 


ELEANOR WALKER, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, Dec. 3 
ETHEL TUCKER, soprano; 
Recital Hall, Dec. 3. 
ANDRE CHRISTIANSEN, 
Times Hall, Dec. 3. 
JEAN ArTEsI, soprano; Carl Fischer 


Carnegie 


baritone ; 


Hall, Dec. 3. 

EpYTHE STAUFFER, soprano; Times 
Hall, Dec. 8 

ELLEN WILSON MEIBES, soprano; 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 10. 


MARSHALL BUTLER, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Dec. 10. 
ARMENOUHI-~ KEVONIAN, soprano; 


Times Hall, Dec. 10. 

Dorts Hevener Botvic and E1iza 
BETH Batt Kurz, duo-pianists ; 
Carl Fischer Hall, Dec. 10. 

Harry Mayer, pianist; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, Dec. 10. 

RayMonD’ GALLEY, tenor; Carl 
Fischer Hall, Dec. 15. 
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New Orleans 
Hears Enlarged 
Orchestral Group 


New Orteans.—The New Orleans 
Symphony, which has been augmented 
to include 98 members, played its first 
concert of the season on Nov. 7 in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The program, 
conducted with sound musicianship by 
Massimo Freccia, offered Mahler’s 
First Symphony, Scriabin’s The Poem 
of Ecstasy, Turina’s La Oracion del 


Torero, and the Overture to Bee- 
thoven’s The Creatures of Prome- 
theus. 

In the second concert, on Nov. 14, 


Erica Morini appeared as ooiedat in 
['chaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, play- 
ing with impeccable taste and admir- 
ible virtuosity. The orchestra gave 
impressive performances of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony and Variations on 

Theme by Haydn 

The orchestra gave a splendid ac- 


count of itself in the Nov. 21 con- 
‘ert, when Saint-Saéns’ Symphony 
No. 3, with organ, was given its 
ocal premiere, and Luigi Dallapic- 


cola’s ballet suite Marsyas, was given 
ts American premiere. Mr. Freccia, 
i fellow student of the composer at 
the Cherubini Conservatory of Flor- 
ence, gave the work a _ meticulous 
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reading. It was very cordially re- 
ceived, but it will require further ac- 
quaintance for a better appreciation 
of its merits. 

General L. Kemper Williams is the 
new president of the New Orleans 
Symphony Society. 

The New Orleans Opera House As- 

sociation staged Gounod’s Faust, on 
Nov. 2 and 4. The leading roles 
were sung by Nadine Conner, as Mar- 
guerite; Raoul Jobin, as Faust ; ; Henri 
Feux, as Valentin; and Raphael Arie, 
as Mephistopheles. The three im- 
ported singers acquitted themselves 
praiseworthily, and Mr. Feux, a 
young New Orleans baritone, gave an 
especially poignant impersonation. 
Walter Herbert, the conductor, in- 
vested the score with vitality. Hans 
Busch was the stage director, and 
Leila Haller created a highly interest- 
ing ballet in place of the conventional 
Walpurgis Night version familiar to 
local opera-goers. 
_ Two performances of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni by the association were con- 
ducted by Walter Herbert with a fine 
appreciation of the great score’s many 
subtleties. Italo Tajo’s debut here 
in the title role was most auspicious. 
He was ably companioned by Selma 
Kaye, Eva Likova, Audrey Schuh, 
Léopold Simoneau, Norman Treigle, 
Jan Rubes, and Edmond Hurshell. 
The substitution of lantern slides for 
scenery proved an unusually satisfac- 
tory innovation. 

Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 

duo-pianists, appeared under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 
Lauritz Melchior gave a recital in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 3, 
under the auspices of Irwin Poché. 
On Nov. 11 and 12, the Philharmonic 
Society sponsored two concerts by the 
Royal Philharmonic. 


—Harry B. Loés 


Chicago Symphony 
Plays in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.—The first of the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s ten Milwaukee con- 
certs for the season was given on 
Oct. 16 in the Pabst Theatre. In the 
opening program Rafael Kubelik con- 
ducted Barték’s Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta; Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony ; and Bach’s Fourth 
Suite. 

The orchestra’s second program, on 
Nov. 6, offered Frank Glazer, former 
Milwaukee pianist, as soloist in 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto. Its 
technical difficulties offered no haz- 
ards for the immensely gifted young 
artist. Works by Ravel, William 
Grant Still, and Richard Mohaupt 
made up the balance of the concert. 

The Civic Concert Association, now 
in its 25th season, presented the Cleve- 
land Orchestra on Nov. 10 in the 
Municipal Auditorium. A noble per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony dominated the program, which 
was conducted by George Szell. 
Samuel Barber, Debussy, and Brahms 
were the other composers represented 
in the program. 

On Nov. 2, the First Piano Quartet 
appeared in ~'the Pabst Theatre. On 
the following night, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vit li sang a recital in the Municipal 

Auditorium, the first artist in the 
Arion Musical Club’s 1950-51 series. 

—ANNA R. Rosinson 


NFMC Offers 
New Scholarships 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has announced the availability of 
new scholarships. The most important 
is a three-year scholarship in strings 
at the 
Music, in Baltimore. Valued at $1,- 
500, it will be awarded biennially, 
although the category may change in 
the future. Regional auditions will 
be held next spring and the finals at 
the 26th biennial convention in Salt 
Lake City from May 13 to 20. 


Forty-nine summer scholarships will 
be offered to voice students for study 
in the opera workshop of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, in Pitts- 
burgh. They will cover a six-week 
course, beginning June 19, and are 
valued at $275 each. Winners will be 


chosen from the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. 
Information regarding the above 


scholarships is obtainable from Mrs. 
Hazel Post Gillette, 900 Southland 
Ave., Fort Worth, Tex., or from the 
New York office of the federation, 
455 West 23rd St., New York 11. 

A new scholarship covering an 
eight-week course in stage direction, 


at the Seagle Calony, Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., is valued at $450. It covers 
room and board, as well as tuition. 
Requests for information should be 


addressed to A. J. Fletcher, P. O. 
Box 1406, Raleigh, N. C. 
Jack Adams 


Signs Herta Glaz 


Herta Glaz, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has come 
under the exclusive management of 
Jack Adams & Company. In addition 
to her American engagements, she will 
make tours of Europe and South 
America. 
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~uce WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accom panist 


Met Opera Studies 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Excellent Piano Works 
By German Composers 


Craftsmanship of a high order is 
revealed in several piano compositions 
by Hans Werner Henze, Harald 
Genzmer, and Kurt Hessenberg, pub- 
lished in Germany by Schott’s 
Séhne, and issued here by Associated 
Music Publishers. These modern Ger- 
man pieces are well suited to peda- 
gogic purposes, since they have a 
strong contrapuntal and harmonic in- 
terest and yet are kept within the 
technical range of students. Only the 
Variations of Hans Werner Henze 
are prohibitively difficult. These were 
obviously written for pianists with 
an advanced technique and a firm 
grasp of complex musical structure. 

Harald Genzmer has composed two 
volumes of piano duets that should 
attract all piano pupils with an un- 
derstanding of modern music. His 
Erstes Spielbuch is intended for pu- 
pils who have progressed beyond the 
elementary technical stage. The primo 
part is played by the pupil and the 
secondo by the teacher or a more ad- 
vanced pupil. The first five of the 
seven brief pieces avoid any crossing 
of the fingers in the primo part. But 
as Genzmer points out, the strict 
form of the music calls for careful 
performance and absolutely clear and 
integrated voice-leading. The Zweites 
Spielbuch contains three longer and 
more ambitious pieces, with the easy 
part assigned to the secondo, Genz- 
mer resembles Hindemith in style and 
technique, without being slavishly 
imitative. These pieces would be ex- 
cellent preparatory studies for more 
difficult works such as Hindemith’s 
superb Sonata for Piano Four Hands. 
There is a great need for music of 
this kind that introduces pupils to 
contemporary ideas and methods in 
a simple and ingratiating fashion. 

Genzmer’s Kleines Klavierbuch, of 
which part one has been issued, con- 
tains twelve brief pieces for piano 
solo. He has packed an amazing 
amount of musical ideas into these 
compositions. The Notturno and the 
Volkslied reveal a subtle harmonic 
sense; the Bagatelle is rhythmically 
delightful; and the Elegie, only ten 
measures long, will reward careful 
analysis by the teacher and pupil. 

Bach and Hindemith were Kurt 
Hessenberg’s models in his masterly 
Zehn Kleine Praludien, for piano or 
clavichord. These consistently inter- 
esting studies could be used to supple- 
ment the Bach Two and Three Part 
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Inventions, and to prepare the pupil 
for such exacting works as Hinde- 
mith’s Ludus Tonalis. Only a page 
or two long, each one requires clear 
voice-leading and a grasp of over-all 
contrapuntal design. Hessenberg’s So- 
nata in C minor, for piano four 
hands, is a well-knit work, less intel- 
lectually demanding than the Ten 
Preludes, and admirably idiomatic. 
Henze’s Variations show the influence 
of Schénberg. Although they look 
horrendous on paper, they sound rath- 
er pleasing when performed, despite 
their grimly determined avoidance of 
consonance until the final E flat minor 
chord. 


For Two Pianos 


Bacu, J. S.: Now Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, from Christ Lag in 
Todesbanden. Arranged by Richard 
Latham. (Oxford). 

Boyce, WILLIAM: Tempo di Gavotta. 
Arranged by Harold Craxton. (Ox- 
ford). 

CraxTon, Haroxp, arranger: Siciliano 
and Rigadon (Anon. circa 1735). 
(Oxford). 


For Cello 


BEETHOVEN: Cello Sonatas. Edited by 
Walter Schulz. (C. F. Peters). 


Secular Songs Listed 

ALLEN, Pau. HastinGs: ’Tis Pas- 
sion’s Fire (Non t’amo!) (medium 
high, D to G). (Whitney Blake). 

Bone, GENE and Fenton, Howarp: 


Green Fields (high, E to A; low, 
C to F); Distances (high, D flat 
_to G sharp). (Presser). 
CLARK, Harotp: The Happy Idler 
(high, E to A). (Elkin; Galaxy). 
Day, Rutu E.: Azalea Time (me- 
dium, C to E). (Carl Fischer). 
DuNGAN, OLIVE: You (medium, D 


flat to F); Until You Came (me- 
dium, C to F). (Presser). 

La Force, Frank: House Blessing 
(medium, D to E flat; high, F 
sharp to G). (Carl Fischer). 

Maury, Lownpes: Nocturne (low, B 
to E; high, C sharp to F sharp). 
(Presser). 

Moore, DoucLas: Old Song (medium, 
C to F). (Carl Fischer). 

Scott, Tom, arranger: Sing Song, 
Kitty (medium, E flat to E flat); 
Soldier, Soldier, Will You Marry 
Me? (medium, C to E). (Presser). 

WarrEN, EvLinor Remick: To a Blue 
Eyed Baby (high, D sharp to G 
sharp; low, B to E). (Presser). 

Wo tr, Huco: Anakreons Grab (low, 
D to D), with original text and 
English text by Julius Harrison. 
(Novello; H. W. Gray). 

Youse, Grap Rosinson: The Little 
Lost Boy (medium, D sharp to F). 
(Southern). 


Violin Music 


Corr, Rosseter: In Absence, Op. 41. 
(Ditson). 
GARDNER, SAMUEL: Two Composi- 


tions for Violin and Piano (first 
position) — Ballerina; Beside the 


Deep Pool. (Presser). 
Gay, Noet: The Windsor Melody. 
(London: Noel Gay Music Com- 


pany; New York: Mills). 

GRANT, JosEPH W.: Petite Romance, 
based on Robert Schumann’s Kleine 
Studie, Op. 68, No. 14. (Presser). 

Lewis, Muriet: A Lovely Day (first 
position). (Presser). 

OvERHOLT, CHARLES E.: 
ette. (Presser). 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE: Concerto No. 1, 
D major, Op. 19. Annotations by 
Louis Persinger. (Leeds) 

ScarMo.in, A. Louis: Dancing Fire- 
flies. (Presser). 


Chanson- 


Viola Studies 


Kreutzer, RopoteHeE (arr. by Walter 
Blumenau) : Forty-two Studies. (G. 
Schirmer). 


Rope, Prerre (arr. by Walter Blu- 
menau) Twenty-four Caprices. (G. 
Schirmer). 

Severk, OTaKaR (arr. by Samuel 
Lifschey) : Selected Studies in the 
first position, from the School of 
Violin Technics, Op. 1, and the 
School of Bowing Technic. (G. 
Schirmer). 


Cello Music 
Cuopin, Freperic (arr. by Francis L. 


York): Nocturne, D minor, Op. 
posth. Also suitable for alto saxo- 
phone or B flat clarinet. (G. 
Schirmer). 
Haypn, Franz Joser: Concerto, D 
major. Edited and_ revised by 


Joachim Sutschewsky. Cadenzas by 
Gevaert. (G. Schirmer). 


Harmonica Music 


Bacu, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (arr. by 
Carlton Beyer and Richard Bain) : 
Three Numbers—Polonaise; Mus- 
ette; Menuet. (Bruce Humphries). 


Organ Music 
By Willan and Bunjes 


Healey Willan’s Six Chorale Prel- 
udes, published by Concordia Publish- 
ing House, should be useful service 
music. Four hymn tunes of German 
origin, and two from England are 
worked into short, tasteful, and easy 
preludes in which the composer has 


avoided slavish imitation of earlier 
models. ; 
Paul Bunjes’ All My Heart This 


Night Rejoices, also published by Con- 
cordia, duplicates exactly the trio 
style of Bach’s Nun freut euch, lieben 
Christen, g’mein. 

—A. H. 


Organ Music Listed 


Bacu, J. S. (arr. by Hugh Porter) : 
Sinfonia from Wedding Cantata 
No. 196. (H. W. Gray). 

Banks, Harry: Finale on a Noel. 
(H. W. Gray). 
EpMUNDSON, GARTH: 

Gray). 

Franck, César (arr. by John Bryd- 
son) : Two Old French Noels. (Ox- 
ford). 

Jaques, Ropert: Christmas 
Song. (H. W. Gray). 

Leitz, Darwin: Prelude on the tune 
Edsall. (H. W. Gray). 

Ley, Henry G.: Jubilate Deo. 
ford). 

THATCHER, Howarp R.: Fantasy on 
Silent Night. Hammond Organ 
registration. (Carl Fischer). 
ToryJUSSEN, TrRYGVE (transcribed by 


Ariel. (H. W. 


Eve 


(Ox- 


Harold V. Milligan): To the Ris- 
ing Sun; Northern Lights. 
( Schmidt). ‘ 


WILDMAN, CHARLES (arr. by Kenneth 
Walton) : Theme from the Swedish 
Rhapsody. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration. (Leeds). 

WitutaAMs, Davin HENry: 
of Aberdovey 


The Bells 
(based on a tradi- 


tional Welsh air). Hammond Or- 
gan registration. (Presser). 

Wyckorr, Epwin D.: Twilight and 
Evening Star. (Schmidt). 


Choral Music Listed 


MuELLerR, Cart F.: Dwell Deep 
(SATB, a cappella); For Our 
Country (SATB, a cappella) ; Salu- 
tation to the Dawn (SATB, a cap- 
pella) ; Little Willie (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (Carl Fischer). 

Russet, Oxive N., arranger: Clare 
de Kitchen, Old American Song 
(SATB, piano). (J. Fischer). 


SavacE, JAMEs J.: At the Helm 
(SATTB, a _ cappella). (Associ- 
ated). 

StrRIMER, JosepH: Three Children’s 
Songs (SA and piano) — Lullaby 
for the Christ Child; I Wish I 
Were a Turtle Dove; Dance Tune. 


(Marks). 
TALMADGE, CHARLES L.: 
Fancy (TTBB). 


A Youthful 
(Presser). 


Composer's Corner 


_Aaron Copland's Concerto for 
Clarinet and String Orchestra with 


Harp and Piano had its concert pre- 
miere in Philadelphia on Nov. 24, 
when Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra performed it, with 
Ralph McLane, first clarinetist of the 
orchestra, as soloist. The work had 
been broadcast for the first time by 
the NBC Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, with Benny Goodman as so- 
loist, on Nov. 6. Copland celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday on Nov. 1 

Birthday greetings in musical form 
were also offered to Healey Willan, 
distinguished Canadian composer, on 
his seventieth birthday on Oct. 12. A 
concert of Willan’s works was given 
in Toronto on Oct. 14. Although he 
has retired from his professorship at 
the University of Toronto, Willan re- 
mains as university organist and mu- 
sical director of the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene in Toronto. 

David Diamond's Symphony No. 3 
was’ performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston on Nov. 3 and 4, and 
in New York on Nov. 19. The 
Juilliard Orchestra played it in New 
York on Nov. 3. 

Pietro Cimara’s The Trittico, for 
soprano and orchestra, was performed 
for the first time by Mary Bothwell 
with the Waukegan Symphony on 
Nov. 12. 

Peter Mennin's cantata for mixed 
chorus, soloists, brass quartet, timpani, 
and strings, ¢ ‘hristmas Story, had four 
performances in December, in Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, and New 
York. 

The ninth annual Young Composers 
Contest award of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs will be given 
for a chamber-music work for not less 
than two and not more than five in- 
struments, of which one may be the 
piano, and one must be a brass or 
woodwind instrument. The first prize 


“Musically and Pedagogically the Best’’ 


FIRST — SECOND — THIRD 
PIANO BOOKS 


by HELEN Boykin 


Price, 75 cents each 


As a teacher, you will quickly recognize the fresh, original material 
used in these three new books for beginners. 


Leading from ROTE to NOTE the presentation delightfully accom- 
plishes the development of fine piano musicianship. 


Your music store or supply house will gladly show you these new 


books. 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 


-- Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


—Leading Publishers of Piano Teaching Material— 
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is $150 and the second prize is $50. 
The competition is open to native or 
naturalized composers resident in the 
United States or its possessions who 
are sixteen or older and not more than 
25 years old. Veterans will be  al- 
lowed an extension of the age limit 
covering their years in service. 

Lukas Foss's comic opera, The 
Jumping Frog, has had ten perform- 
ances since its premiere last May, and 
will be given twenty more this season 
in various parts of the country. The 
Brooklyn Light Opera Guild per- 
formed it in December. 

The French composer Francois de 
Breteuil accompanied Lorraine Moreau 
in a program of his songs, broadcast 
over Station WBNX on Dec. 1. 

English carols arranged for women’s 

norus and celesta by the English com- 
poser Wilfrid Mellers had their Amer- 
ican premiere at the annual Christmas 

mcert of the Adelphi College Glee 
Club and Orchestra, in Garden City, 
I 


Nicolai Berezowsky conducted the 
Kansas City Philharmonic in_his 
Christmas Festival Overture, on Dec. 

and 6. 

Wallingford Riegger's Third Sym- 

ony, which won the New York Mu- 

c Critics’ Award of 1948, will be re- 

wrded by Columbia Records under 
ubsidy from the Walter W. Naum- 
burg Musical Foundation. The award 

the third annual grant of its kind 
ade by the foundation. 

On his European tour, Abbey Simon 
will play piano works by the American 
composers Norman Dello Joio, Vin- 
cent Persichetti, Aaron Copland, and 
Abram Chasins. 

The Arts Council of Great Britain 

is commissioned two ballets for next 

mmer’s Festival of Britain, Tiresias, 

ith music by Constant Lambert and 
horeography by Frederick Ashton 
and Harlequin in April, with music by 
Richard Arnall and choreography by 
john Cranko. 

Two works by the Italian composer 
Luigi Dallapiccola were recently per- 
formed for the first time in the United 
States. Massimo Freccia conducted 
his Marsyas with the New Orleans 
Symphony, and Alfred Wallenstein 
conducted his Sarabande and Fanfare, 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

Avram Lavin was soloist in the 
American premiere of G. Francesco 
Malipiero's Cello Concerto, given by 
the St. Louis Symphony, under Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, on Dec. 15. 

George Szell conducted the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in the first American 


Just Published 
* 
Virgil Thomson 


La Belle 
en dormant 


(BEAUTY SLEEPING) 


Four Poems by 
GEORGES HUGNET 
(French & English Words) 


$1.00 


New York 17:3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 17: 700 West 7th Street 











First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Assael, Michael: Introduction and Allegro 
(Kinor Symphonietta, Dec. 16) 

Bernstein, + om Hora (Kinor Symphoni- 
etta, Dec. 16) 

Binder, A. WwW. Lament (Kinor Symphoni- 
etta, Dec. 16) 

Bloch, Ernest: Concertino for Flute, Viola, 
and Orchestra (Juilliard Orchestra, Dec. 


8) 

Landau, Siegfried: Dybbuk Suite, Part I 
(Kinor Symphonietta, Dec. 16) 

Rettich, William: Theme and Variations 
Kinor Symphonietta, Dec. 16) 

Steinert, Alexander: The Nightingale and 
the Rose (Philadelphia Orchestra, Dec. 


12) 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph: In the Fen Coun- 
try (Royal Philharmonic, Dec. 13) 


Choral Works 


Tippett, Michael: Plebs Angelica (Columbia 
niversity Chorus, Dec. 16) 


Chamber Music 


Bodenhorn, Aaron: Trio for Oboe, Viola, 
and Cello; Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn, and Bassoon (Composers’ Forum, 

ec. 9 

Sarason, Leonard: Variations on the Pavane, 

Belle qui tien ma vie, for Harpsichord; 


Quintet for Horn, Piano, and Strings 
(Composers’ Forum, Dec. 9) 
Songs 
Arden, Del, and Willie, Stewart: It Was 
You (Loy Van Natter, Nov. 20) 


Berg, Alban: Two Songs (unedited—extract 
from Die Musik, 1930) (Juilliard Con- 
cert, Dec. 18) 

Dp’ Este, Diana: Take Me Into Hebben (Ce- 
cilia Marin, Dec. 17) 





Dukelsky, Vladimir: 


Four Songs to Poems 
7, William Blake (Ruby Yoshino, Dec. 


Frey, Charlotte a: 
dor Uppman, Dec. 

ee _— 
ter, Nov. 

Guion, Davids 
ter, Nov. 20) 


Recompense (Theo- 
Soviet (Loy Van Nat- 
Dark Rivers (Loy Van Nat- 


Kagen, Sergius: O Cool Is the Valley Now; 
Yonder See the Morning Blink (Ruby 
Yoshino, Dec. 11) 

Herzfeld, Herbert: We Who Have Never 
Danced (Ruby Yoshino, Dec. 11) 

Marco, E. Flores: En el destierro (Cecilia 
Marin, Dec. 17) 

Perry, Julia: Eagles Wings; 
(Ellabelle Davis, Dec. 17) 
Rieti, Vittorio: Five English 

belle Davis, Dec. 17) 

Sarason, Leonard: Three Songs (Composers’ 

Forum, Dec. 9) 


Free at Last 


Songs (Ella- 


Piano Pieces 


Cowell, Henry: 
Barthel, Dec. 13) 
Haines, Edmund: 
sin, Dec. 3) 
Persichetti, Vincent: Sonatine No. 2 
garet Barthel, Dec. 13) 
Sarason, Leonard: Sonata for 
posers’ Forum, Dec. 9) 


Improvisation (Margaret 
Stes- 


(Mar- 


Sonatina (Herbert 


Piano (Com- 


Two Piano Pieces 


Heiller, Anton: Toccata (Toni and Rosi 
Grunschlag, Dec. 10) 
Viola Works 
Babbitt, Milton: Composition for Viola and 


Piano (Abram Loft, Dec. 7) 
Perle, George: Sonata for Viola and Pian 
(Abram Loft, Dec. 7 ) 








performance of Frank Martin's Con- 
certo for Seven Wind Instruments, 
Timpani, Percussion, and Strings, re- 
cently. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams composed 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra 
for the 2lst anniversary of the Rural 
Music Schools Association of Eng- 
land. It is so designed that players at 
all stages of skill can participate in it. 
The concertino requires professional 
players, but the other parts are easier 
to perform, with “ad lib” parts for be- 
ginners. 


Alan Rawsthorne'’s new Symphony 
was recently played for the first time 
by the BBC Symphony, under Sir 
Adrian Boult, in the Royal Albert 
Hall in London. 

The Dallas Symphony League has 
awarded its $1,000 commission for a 
new work to Virgil Thomson. Pres- 
ent plans schedule the premiere of the 
work for April, with Walter Handl 
conducting the Dallas Symphony. 
Previous awards have produced Paul 
Hindemith's Symphonic Serenade; 
Walter Piston's Symphonic Suite: 
William Schuman's Symphony No. 6; 


Peter Mennin's Symphony No. 5. 


Alexander Tcherepnin gave a re- 
cital of his piano works for the St. 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids in 
October. He had just returned from 
Europe, where he participated in a 
program of his works at Amerikahaus, 
in Munich, sponsored by the Studio 
fiir Neue Musik and the Tonkiinstler 
Verein. Tcherepnin’s Trio for Flutes 
and his Quartet for Flutes were re- 
cently played in Paris. 

Contemporary works played by the 
Erie Philharmonic under Fritz Mahler 
this season include Morton Gould's new 
arrangement of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic; Aaron Copland's Rodeo 
Suite; Virgil Thomson's Louisiana 
Story Suite; Henry Barraud's Of- 
frande a une Ombre; and Dag Wiren's 
Serenade for String Orchestra. 

Lan Adomian's Suite for Orchestra 
will be played for the first time by the 
St. Louis Symphony, under Vladimir 
Golschmann. Adomian is now at work 
on his Lyric Symphony. 

The Orbeck Quartet, of Oslo, Nor- 
way, is performing Ellis Kohs's String 
Quartet, in February. Kohs’s First 
Symphony, composed at the request of 
Pierre Monteux, will be played by the 
San Francisco Symphony later. 

Ernst Toch's Music for Orchestra 
and Baritone, Op. 60, will be per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 


in February, 
soloist. 


with David Daniels as 
The text is based upon two 
poems by Rainer Maria Rilke from 
The Book of Hours. 

Michael Rosenker gives the Amer- 
ican premiere of Nikolai Rakoff's Vio- 
lin Concerto, at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 10. Rakoff was born in 
Kaluga i in 1908 and studied with Gliére 
in Moscow. 

Dimitri Shostakovich's new song, 
Glory to Stalin, was performed for 
the first time at the Moscow Con- 
servatory on Dec. 7. 

Harold Morris’ Poem for Orches- 
tra was played recently by the Baby- 
lon Symphony, under (¢ *hristos Vrioni- 
des, in the high school at Lindenhurst, 


A children’s opera, The Lion, by 
Arnold Franchetti had its first per- 
formance in New London, Conn., at 
the Connecticut School of Music, un- 
der the auspices of the Music for 
Children Committee of the New Lon- 
don Civic Orchestra, with Jarl Nor 
man as the Lion Tamer. 

At the opening concert of the 
YMHA Symphonic Workshop in New 


York on Dec. 10, the orchestra, under 
Maurice Levine, gave the world 
premiere of Robert Di Domenica's 


Poem for Orchestra, and the New 
York premiere of Robert Russell Ben- 
nett's Suite of Old American Dances 


V oice of America 
To Broadcast Erie Concert 


Penna.—The free children’s 
given on Dec. 9 by the Erie 
Philharmonic, Fritz Mahler, conduc- 
tor, at Gannon Auditorium, was re- 
corded for broadcast by the Voice 
America. Interviews with people in 
terested in musical education of the 
young were also recorded. Harold 
Kendrick, manager of the orchestra, 
has announced that its second pair of 
subscription concerts, on Dec. 5 and 6, 
were sold out—the first time in its 
four vears of existence. 


ERIE, 
concert 





An Easter Song 


of 


Distinction 


CHRIST TRIUMPHAN] 


by PIETRO A. YON 


High, D (No. 5376) .60 
Medium-low, C (No. 5377) .60 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





























Concert Songs in New Editions & Reprints 
Now Available from Europe! 
J. S. BACH 
Amore Traditore, Cantata No. 203—/t. & Eng. texts, bass 1.75 
Geistliche Lieder und Arien, from Schemellis Gesangbuch and Anna 
Magdalena Bach Notebook—Ger. text, high & low ................ 1.50 
KARL D. von DITTERSDORF 

Three Italian Concert Arias—/t. text, soprano ..... compl. 1.75 

W. A. MOZART 
Motette; Exultate, Jubilate (K.165)—Lot. text, high ..... , 90 

HENRY PURCELL 

(Michael Tippett & Walter Bergmann, editors) 

If Music be the Food of Love—tIst sefting—high ............ 1.00 
‘Twas within a Furlong of Edinborough Town—high & low ......... .70 
When first Amintas sued for a Kiss—high & low ........ feiganse Me 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street lor your local dealer) New York City 19, N. Y. 























KREISLER 


For Violin and Orchestra: 


CONCERTO, C Major oa String Orchestra) 


{in the style of Vivaldi 


CONCERTO, Op. 35 Tschaikowsky (Revised) 
CONCERTO in One Movement from Concerto No. | 
in D Major — Paganini 
VARIATIONS on a theme of Corelli (with String Orchestra) 
Quotations upon request. 
67 W. 44 St. 





All available on rental from 


CHARLES FOLEY 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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DANCE 


HE three-week fall season in the 
City Center of Music and Drama 








sic from Léo Delibes’s score for the 
ballet Sylvia, was presented on Dec. 
1, in a program that also included 
Symphonie Concertante, The Duel, 
and Bourrée Fantasque. 

The new Sylvia piece gives the 



























































His movements, while angular, were 
not comic in themselves, so that in - 
important scene with Dr. Bartolo, i 
was that experienced comic, needled 
Baccaloni, who got the laughs. 

Lily Pons was in good voice, and 
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Dorati Begins Second Season 


Leading MinneapolisSymphony 


Minneapolis 


NTAL DORATI began his sec- 

ond season as conductor of the 

Minneapolis Symphony when its 
first subscription concert of the 
1950-51 season was given in Northrop 
Auditorium on Oct. 20. The program 
offered standard fare—Beethoven’s 
Third Leonore Overture, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, three dances from 
Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat, and 
the Second Suite from Ravel’s Daph- 
nis et Chloé. The last work was 
given a brilliant reading. 

The orchestra has undergone some 
changes since last season, marking a 
definite improvement in the cello and 
trumpet departments. Lorne Munroe 
is the new principal cellist, and Ber- 
nard Adelstein now heads the trum- 
pet section. Other new members in- 
cl or Rolf Persinger, principal violist, 

nd Dorothy Remsen, harpist. 

” Besides its regular subscription se- 
ries of twenty concerts, the orchestra 
will play nineteen additional programs 
here and 45 on tour. 

The second concert, on Oct. 27, was 
notable for the first performance here 
o° Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite. Mr. 
Lorati accorded this and the Sibelius 
Second Symphony stunningly orgiastic 
performances. The program opened 
with the conductor’s arrangement of 


Corelli’s Concerto Grosso No. 1, in 
LD major. ~— : 
Gregor Piatigorsky, the season's 


first soloist, played Bloch’s Schelomo 
and Milhaud’s First Cello Concerto in 
the Nov. 4 concert. Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony was the other 
major work presented. 

On Nov. 10, Mr. Dorati conducted 
the first local performance of Earl 
George’s Introduction and Allegro. 
The composer, who is on the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota, was 
on hand to accept the warm applause 
of the audience. Claudio Arrau was 
heard in Brahms’s First Piano Con- 
certo, and a good performance of 
Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra 
rounded out the program. 

The Nov. 17 concert was one of the 
conductor’s most admirable achieve- 
ments. His presentation of Mozart’s 
Linz Symphony was exquisite. The 
two works in which Blanche Thebom 
appeared as soloist, Mahler’s Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen and the Song 
of the Wood Dove from Schénberg’s 
Gurre-Lieder, made an indelible im- 
pression. Beethoven’s Overture to 
The Creatures of Prometheus and 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome were also 
played. 

The sixth concert, on Nov. 24, 
boasted the excellent playing of Ra- 
fael Druian, the concertmaster, in 
Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto. 
A great deal of effort went into the 
performance of Berlioz’ Symphonie 
Fantastique, but it just did not get 
off the ground. 

On Oct. 22, the orchestra’s Twi- 
light Concerts got under way, with 
Jean Graham making her local debut 
in a first-class performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Dorati gave a fine reading of Mous- 


sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, 
in the Ravel orchestration. 

Three young members of the orches- 
tra had important roles in the Oct. 29 
program. Gerard Samuel, assistant 
conductor, made his official debut, of- 
fering the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
The Secret of Suzanne; Franck’s D 
minor Symphony; and Mozart’s Sym- 
phonie Concertante, with Mr. Druian 
and Mr. Persinger as soloists in a 
sensitive performance. 

Mr. Dorati repeated one of his big 
successes of last season in the Nov. 12 
concert—his suite from the ballet 
Helen of Troy, which uses music by 
Offenbach. Jean Casadesus appeared 
here for the first time, playing Ravel’s 
G major Concerto. Britten’s The 
Young Person’s Guide to the Orches- 
tra and Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary 
completed the program. 

The Repertory String Quartet gave 
two fall concerts, on Oct. 6 and 12 
in Benton Hall. The first consisted of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in D major, Op. 
18, No. 3; John Verall’s Quartet No. 
2; and Brahms’s Piano Quintet in F 
minor. The second included Haydn’s 
Quartet in F major, Op. 74, No. 2; 
Shostakovich’s Piano Quintet ; and 
Brahms’s Quartet in F minor. All 
the performances were good, but the 
Brahms quintet stood out as a mag- 
nificent achievement. Eva Knardahl 
assisted the group in the piano quin- 
tets. The members of the quartet are 
Henry Kramer, Robert Anderson, 
George Kurz, and Jess Meltzer. 

The University Artists Course 
opened its season in Northrop Audi- 
torium on Oct. 10 with a recital by 
Zino Francescatti. David Stimer was 
the accompanist. 

—ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Manhattan School 


(Continued from page 27) 
ty-seven students were graduated in 
1950. Of these, thirty who received 
diplomas or bachelor degrees are con- 
tinuing their music studies, most of 
them at the Manhattan School of 
Music, and will go into the profes- 
sional field next season. Of the re- 
maining 47 young musicians, 45 have 
positions in music—25 teaching in col- 
leges, conservatories, or privately; 
eleven as instrumental soloists or ac- 
companists; eight with major sym- 
phony orchestras; one with a music 
publisher. Only two have taken posi- 
tions outside the field of music. 


The school’s contribution to the 
musical life of the community, be- 
gun in its very earliest years, con- 


tinued last season with a total of 255 
free concerts, Miss Schenck’s report 
showed. Monthly concerts in Hubbard 
Auditorium included programs by or- 
chestras, choruses, ensembles, and so- 
loists, as well as special programs 
devoted to modern works, festivals, 
opera scenes, and an entire opera. 
The school’s symphony orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Harris Danziger, 
gave the first New York performance 
of George Antheil’s Sixth Symphony 
and Ernst Levy’s Tenth Symphony. 





FIDDLER IN TENNESSEE 


Officers of the Civic Music Association in Morristown, Tenn., 


with Aaron Rosand, 


J. A. Hill, Mrs. 


treasurer; 


Britain 

(Continued from page 8) 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
In all, no fewer than six opera com- 
panies will be functioning continu- 
ously in London during the first 
months of the festival. 

Orchestral concerts and opera per- 
formances are to be supplemented by 
ballet and, of course, by choral per- 
formances. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
will put on two works specially com- 
missioned for the festival—by Fred- 
erick Ashton to a score by Constant 
Lambert and by John Cranko to a 
score by Richard Arnell. Several of 
the major choral works of Bach and 
Handel are to be heard, as are Brit- 
ten’s Spring Symphony, William Wal- 
ton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, and Vaughan 
Williams’ Sea Symphony. Commis- 
sions for new works have been placed 
by the festival authorities with promi- 
nent contemporary English composers, 
among them Sir Arnold Bax for an 
overture, Sir Arthur Bliss for a 
choral work, Alan Rawsthorne for a 
new piano concerto, and Edmund 
Rubbra for a Festival Te Deum. 

Four new operas by English com- 
posers have also been commissioned 
in connection with the festival, al- 
though their production during the 
festival period has not been planned 


so far. They are The Tale of Two 
Cities, by Arthur 3enjamin ; Wat 
Tyler, by Alan Bush; Beatrice Cenci, 


by Berthold Goldschmidt and Deir- 
dre of the Sorrows, by Karl Rankl. 
Finally, as the highlight of programs 
other than those in London, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Bruno Walter will 
conduct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at Edinburgh—its first 
European appearance in twenty years. 
Myra Hess, Zino Francescatti, and 
Rudolf Serkin will be among the so- 
loists. Other participants at Edin- 
burgh are to be the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli, and the 
Royal Philharmonic, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 
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and Mrs. M. L. Farris, 


This is the most imposing sche me 
ever devised for the co-ordination and 
display of music in Britain. In it, 
the BBC, which during the last 
twenty years has assumed the role of 
principal patron of music in England, 
will act chiefly as a reflector rather 
than as a joint promoter of the festi 
val. British broadcasting will thus 
have achieved one of its most cher- 
ished aims. The British music-lover 
in the future may not be content 
merely to accept stimulating musical 
experiences as they reach him from 
his radio set; he will want to assist 
at a live performance in concert hall 


or opera house. 
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Orchestras 


(Continued from page 5) 
brilliantly inaugurated by his _per- 
formances of Strauss’s Elektra in 
1949, with a double bill containing 
the American premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s Les Choéphores and a re- 
vival of Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. 
The quality of the performances was 
impeccable, and the choice of these 
two valuable works greatly enhanced 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ reputation. 

_The sole American orchestral work 
of first-rank value heard for the first 
time in New York in 1950 was Roger 


Sessions’ bold and __intransigeant 
Second Symphony, which properly 
received the Music Critics Circle 


Award in the spring. 

Among visiting orchestras, the 
deepest impression was made by the 
Royal Philharmonic, of London, 
which played three New York con- 
certs—one of which included a long 
overdue revival of Berlioz’ Te Deum 
—under the magnetic direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under George Szell, also 
proved to be an ensemble of the 
first order, and Clifford Curzon’s 
performance of Beethoven’s G ma- 
jor Concerto with this orchestra and 
conductor was one of the year’s most 
satisfying recreations of a standard 
masterpiece. Another superb reani- 
mation of a familiz ir composition was 
Leonard Bernstein’s performance, with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, of the 
orchestral portions of Berlioz’ Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Ceci. SMITH 


Radio and TV 


(Continued from page 5) 
of several FM stations have high 
musical value. 

Commercial musical programs went 
merrily on for the most part. Only 
the Harvest of Stars left the air. 
The Telephone Hour, the Voice of 
Firestone, the Railroad Hour, the 
Longines Symphonette, and other ex- 
amples of slick format go on. 

Television offers a great problem at 
the moment. It would seem to be an 
ideal medium for dramatic music, and 
the series of one-hour operas resumed 
by NBC indicates what might be done 
if music should come to be respected 
and valued by the directors of some 
new venture. The current hysteria 
prevailing in the industry because of 
the legal dispute over color television 
is symptomatic of the whole atmos- 
phere of uncertainty, change, and 
clash of commercial interest in the 
field of television. If the networks 
(notably NBC, for CBS has not an- 
nounced any repetition of the operatic 
bills it produced early in 1950) will 
support the belief that television opera 
has a public and a growing one, we 
may be hopeful about the future. The 
stupendous cost is as great an obstacle 
as the indifference and even disdain 
for this enterprise on the part of 
broadcasting officials and sponsors. 

It seems unlikely that the televising 
of symphony concerts or recitals will 
persist regularly after the superiority 
of dramatic performance in the 
medium is widely realized. 

—QUAINTANCE Eaton 
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Chamber Music 


(Continued from page 5) 


for voice and piano. The lighter side 
of Igor Stravinsky’s genius was re- 
vealed in performance of the Pri- 
baoutki (Witty Songs), Berceuses du 
Chat, and Chant Dissident, at con- 
certs of the Chamber Art Society. 
Arline Carmen, mezzo-soprano, sang 
these pungent songs in Russian, with 
admirable vivacity and clarity. 

Another work of unforgettable har- 
monic beauty and rhythmic ingenuity 
was Leos Janacek’s wind sextet, 
Mladi (Youth), played at a League 
of Composers concert. Janacek still 
has to be really discovered by the 
American concert and operatic public, 
for his greatest works are unknown 
here. Mladi is sheer delight from the 
first note to the last. Charles Ives 
was represented by songs and piano 
pieces at concerts by the League of 
Composers and other groups. Frank 
Martin’s Trio on Irish Folk Songs 
was heard at a Swiss Music Concert; 
Martin is another leading European 
musician who is insufficiently known 
on this side of the ocean. 

Aaron Copland’s new Piano Quartet 
was played at the 25th anniversary 
celebration of the Coolidge Founda- 
tion, in Washington, D. C. William 
Schuman’s Fourth Quartet was also 
introduced at this festival. The New 
York Chamber Orchestra revived 
Milhaud’s inimitable La Création du 
Monde, besides playing chamber works 
by Silvestre Revueltas and Amadeo 
Roldan. 

The most distinguished newcomers 
were the Virtuosi di Roma, an en- 
semble of Italian artists led by Renato 
Fasano who offered a program of 
masterpieces by Vivaldi, Paisiello, and 
Pergolesi. The performances were 
the last word in tonal beauty and 
stylistic nobility, and the music was 
almost entirely unfamiliar. The Little 
Orchestra Society gave a Vivaldi fes- 
tival, including several first American 
performances. Thomas Scherman and 
his ensemble brought us many other 


unjustly neglected works, including 
Hindemith’s effervescent Kammer- 
musik, Op. 24, No. 1, a masterpiece 


of its kind; Falla’s puppet opera, El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro; and Bach’s 
magnificent cantata, Ich hatte viel 
3ektimmernis. 

—Ropert SABIN 


Symphony Launches 
Season in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA. — The Chattanooga 
Symphony opened its 1950-51 season 
on Oct. 30, in the Chattanooga High 
School Auditorium. Joseph Haw- 
thorne, in his second season as the or- 
chestra’s conductor, conducted Franck’s 
D minor Symphony and two works 
by Wagner. Gladys Swarthout was 
the soloist. 

The second program, on Nov. 27, 
included the first performance in the 
South of Charles Ives’s Third Sym- 
phony. boa E flat major Sym- 


phony, K. 543; Prokofieff’s Peter and 
the Wolf ; and the Rossini-Britten 
Soirées Musicales were also pre- 
sented. 

The orchestra’s sponsoring organi- 
zation, the Chattanooga Philhar- 


monic Association, has reported that 
in the last two seasons the budget 
has been raised from $6,000 to $50,000. 


Where no youth concerts were given 


Recitals 


(Continued from page 5) 
Aaron Copland’s new_ song cycle, 
Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson, 


sung by Alice Howland at the Ditson § 


Festival at Columbia University in 
May. 

Other valuable program material 
performed for the first time included 
sections of William Bergsma’s Tan 
gents, for piano; 
Four Last Songs; 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel, for piano; several songs by 
the American Howard Swanson and 
the Finnish Yrj6 Kilpinen; and works 
for the piano by the Norwegian Far- 
tein Valen. 

In general, contemporary music, not 
only by established figures but alsc 
by less-known, younger composers 
seemed to be finding a larger place 
in the programs of recitalists. Singers 
experimented more with works for 
voice and chamber ensembles, al- 
though the additional cost of instru- 
mentalists makes their frequent use 
impractical. And, as was to be ex- 
pected, the music of Bach was played 
extensively because of the bicentenary 

The year ended fittingly with a spe 
cial program by one of the major re- 
citalists, Joseph Szigeti, who was cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of his 
American debut. 

—RAYMOND ERICSON 
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Many Soloists 
Grace St. Louis 
Symphony Season 


Sr. Louts—The pair of St. Louis 
Symphony concerts on Nov. 17 and 18 
found Vladimir Golschmann in his 
best form. Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony was given a fluent reading 
that achieved constantly rising peaks 
of emotional expression. Abraham 
Chasin’s Period Suite had _ its local 
premiere, and Szymon Goldberg was 


heard in Mendeissohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

The following week brought 
Yehudi Menuhin as soloist in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. The orches- 
tral selections included Bizet’s C 
major Symphony, played for the first 
time here. 


Bach’s B minor Suite, which opened 
the second pair of concerts of the 
orchestra, on Oct. 28 and 29, re- 
vealed the superb quality and meticu- 
lous phrasing achieved by the orches- 
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tra’s string section under Viadimir 
Golschmann’s leadership. Albert Tip- 
ton gave his usual fine performance in 
the solo flute part. Judith Doniger, 
soprano, was heard in the aria Leise, 
leise from Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
and in Samuel Barber’s nostalgic 
Knoxville, Summer of 1915. The con- 
cert closed with a conventional read- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

Eloquence and brilliant color marked 
Mr. Golschmann’s reading of Vaughan 
Williams’ London Symphony, the prin- 
cipal work in the program for Nov. 3 
and 4. Excellent tonal balance was 
maintained throughout. Frederick Ja- 
cobi’s overture Music Hall was given 
for the first time here, and Alexander 
Brailowsky was at his brilliant best 
as soloist in Chopin’s E minor Piano 
Concerto. 

Zadel Skolovsky made his local bow 
as soloist in the Nov. 11 and 12 pro- 
gram. The young American pianist’s 
technical skill and sound musicianship 
were evident in his playing of both 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor and Mil- 
haud’s Fourth Piano Concerto. Be- 
sides providing a responsive accom- 
paniment in the concertos, Mr. Golsch- 
mann conducted a delicate perform- 
ance of the Grétry-Mottl ballet suite 
Céphale et Procris and a rich one of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 

The first Pop concert of the season, 
on Nov. 5, was brilliantly performed 
under Harry Farbman’s direction be- 
fore a large audience. Mary Norris, 
soloist in Grieg’s Piano Concerto, dis- 
played an excellent technique and in- 
terpretative sensitivity. 

The Civic Music League opened 
its concert course on Nov. 14 with a 
recital by Patrice Munsel, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, assisted by 
Stuart Ross at the piano. Mariquita 
Moll, soprano, was the first recitalist 
sponsored this season by the Artist 
Presentation Committee. She was 
heard in a recital at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium on Nov. 5. Ronald 
Stein was the accompanist. 

The second concert of the cham- 
ber-music series at Washington Uni- 
versity took place on Nov. 8 in Gra- 
ham Chapel. An interesting program 
of seldom heard music was performed 
by the Ancient String Instrument En- 
semble, of which Jerome D. Rosen 
is founder and director. 

John Marcellos, bass, and Douglas 
Warren, tenor, appeared in a joint re- 
cital at the Sheldon Memorial Audi- 
torium on Oct. 22. 

The season’s first concert by the St. 
Louis Philharmonic, conducted by 
Gerhard Schroth, showed careful 
preparation on the part of the en- 
semble. A nice tonal balance was 
maintained throughout the program. 
Rowena Nagel, pianist, appeared as 
soloist in the Grieg concerto. 

Other ensembles that have 
heard here are the Charles L. 
Opera Company, 


been 
Wagner 
José Limon and his 
dance company, and the Hungarian 
String Quartet. Recitals have been 
given by Helen Phillips, soprano; Leo 
Sirota, pianist; and Eugene Stoia, 
violinist. The last two are faculty 
members of the St. Louis Institute. 
—Hersert W. Cost 


Brighter Future 
For Detroit Music 


Detroit. — Three heartening news 
reports on the state of music in De- 
troit were forthcoming before the 
year closed. Serge Koussevitzky was 
approached about conducting a re- 
vitalized Detroit Symphony, and his 
reply was encouraging. From the 
women’s association of the orchestra 
came an announcement of their in- 
tended sponsorship of a special sym- 
phony series during the coming spring. 
A committee is at present working 
out details of personnel and location. 
Lastly, Ettore Verna has been re- 
appointed artistic director of the 
Grand Opera Spring Festival, and has 
promised to produce Puccini’s Turan- 
dot and Giordano’s Andrea Chenier 





HARTFORD BUTTERFLY 
Involved in a performance of Madama Butterfly by the Connecticut Opera 


Association were Anna Kaskas, Suzuki; Lucille Grany, Trouble; Louis 
Roney, Pinkerton; Dorothy Kirsten, Cio-cio-San; Nicholas Rescigno, con- 
ductor; Francesco Valentino, Sharpless; Frank Pandolfi, general manager 
along with more standard fare. Programs were given at the Music 
An international flavor pervaded the Hall during the past two months by 
fall season, ushered in on Oct. 18 Lilly Windsor, Nov. 6; Sujata and 
with a concert by the Virtuosi di Asoka, Nov. 8; Erna Sack, Nov. 21; 
Roma. The Orfeo Hispanico sang and the Orpheus Club, which sang 
on Dec. 1; Sir Thomas Beecham con- its annual Christmas concert on Dec 


ducted the Royal Philhz urmonic ; and 
five performances were given ul the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet from Dec. 8 to 
10. 


Three American orchestral 
also appeared. Detroit’s globe-trot- 
ting Scandinavian Symphony pre- 
sented its first concert under its new 
conductor, Victor Kolar, on Dec. 2. 
Charles Munch led the Boston Sym- 
phony through a concert on Oct. 21, 
and George Szell brought his Cleve- 
land Orchestra to town on Nov. 6. 

However, fresher musical programs 
were given by two recitalists. Louis 
Kaufman played a program of con- 
temporary music, including a violin 
sonata by Poulenc, before the Pro 
Musica Society on Dec. 7; and Jakob 
Gimpel’s recital included Alban Berg’s 
Piano Sonata and Johnny Green’s 
Materia Medica. 


groups 


“At the 


Masonic Temple have a 
peared the First Piano Quartet, Oct 
30; Leonard Warren, Nov. 1; Talley 
Beatty in Tropicana, Nov. 5; Sig- 
mund Romberg, Nov. 12; Vronsky 
and Babin, Nov. 20; and Camilla 


Williams, Dec. 17. 


~LEONARD DaArpBy 


Schulhof Named 
Stokowski Manager 

Effective Jan. 1, 1951, Andrew 
Schulhof will be the exclusive man 
ager throughout the world for Leopold 
Stokowski. Under his managemet 
conductor will undertake an extensive 
European tour, following an appear- 
ance in Ottawa on April 12. He will 


t the 


take part in festivals in Great Brit 
ain, Holland, Salzburg, Lucerne, 
Milan, Berlin, and Munich 
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Community Concert Service Holds 


Its Twentieth Anniversary Conference 


HE twentieth annual conference 
of Community Concert Service 
was held in New York from 
Nov. 27 through Dec. 9. Business 
conferences were held each morning 
in Carl Fischer Concert Hall, while 
afternoons were devoted to a series 
of half-hour recitals by over fifty of 
the concert artists and ensembles un- 
der Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc. Many evenings were devoted to 
Carnegie Hall and Town Hall re- 
citals, Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ances, or parties given by artists. 

Ward French, chairman of the 
board of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment; Arthur Wisner, vice-president ; 
and Robert Ferguson, vice-president, 
conducted the business sessions, in 
which all aspects of audience build- 
ing were thoroughly discussed. 

The general theme of discussion by 
Mr. French, Mr. Wisner, and Mr. 
Ferguson was the place held by con- 
certs of great music in a_ world 
threatened by war and destruction. 
They pointed out that when the 
second World War threatened there 
was a brief period of uncertainty, but 
that this was immediately followed by 
a tremendous growth in the number 
of Community Concert Associations 
and in their memberships. Further- 
more, they pointed out, this growth 
has been maintained and even ex- 
panded in the years following the 
war, since the tendency of people to 
turn to deeper and more mature 
thoughts during periods of stress is 
reflected in the type of entertainment 
they select. “Now, more than ever 
before, great music will have its place 
in the community,” Mr. French told 
the conferees. 

Mr. French also traced the found- 
ing of the movement toward com- 
munity sponsorship of concerts from 
its inception twenty years ago to the 
present, with special emphasis on the 
necessity of a compromise whereby a 
sense of managerial responsibility 
towards the interests of the artists 
must be reconciled with the Com- 
munity Concert attitude of responsi- 
bility to its audiences. 

Mr. French pointed out that the 
conflict between these two responsibili- 
ties is the main thing that has kept 
more laymen from listening to more 
music, and that the greatest accom- 
plishment of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement and its affiliate, Community 
Concert Service, has been in effecting 
the necessary compromise that have 
made North America the concert cen- 
ter of the world. 

Frederick C. Schang, President of 
Columbia Artists Management, pre- 
sided at the opening luncheon, held 
at the Stork Club. Mr. Schang spoke 
of the place of concerts in a world 
seemingly dominated by the movies, 
radio, afid now television. 

Mr. Schang quoted from Gilbert 
Seldes’ recent book, The Great Audi- 
ence, in which the author points out 
that the movies have lost two-thirds 
of their audience in the last genera- 
tion because people who mature 
mentally no longer have any use for 
Hollywood’s dream-world of requited 
love. Mr. Schang said that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Seldes, the same situation 
seems to exist with radio, and that 
television seems to be following the 
same course. Mr. Schang’s reaction 
was that people in the concert busi- 
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This year’s annual conference in 


New York of representatives of 
Community Concert Service was the 
organization’s twentieth such 


meeting. As usual, business 


sessions were lightened by the 
social events pictured opposite 


ness can be grateful that such power- 
ful competitors as movie and radio 
confine their efforts to pleasing the 
mass- minority of immature minds. 

Speaking of Community Concert 
Association, Mr. Schang said: “Here 
is a vast audience of adults who have 
outgrown the movies, rarely turn on 
the radio, and are on the lookout 
for mature entertainment. This class 
contains the vital core of leadership 
for every Community Concert Com- 
mittee in North America. It contains 
that fanatic nucleus of devotees of 
real music who will work tirelessly 
and enthusiastically to bring music 
to their fellow citizens.” 

Among the artists heard by the con- 
ferees were: yor Warner, Mar- 
guerite Piazza, Carolyn Long, Gene- 
vieve Rowe, Pierette Alarie, Dorothy 
W arenskjold, Patricia Neway, Ljuba 
Welitch, Eleanor Steber, Alice How- 
land, Barbara Gibson, Frances Bible, 
Frances Yeend, and Helen George, 
sopranos and mezzo-sopranos; Ger- 
hard Kander, Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
Erica Morini, and Paul Makovsky, 
violinists; Jean Casadesus, Gary 
Graffman, Loretta and Murray Dra- 
noff, Aldo Ciccolini, Morley and Gear- 
hart, Appleton and Field, Gyorgy 
Sandor, Samuel Sorin, Yara Bernette, 
Jorge Bolet, Byron Janis, Rudolf 
Serkin, and Herman Godes, pianists ; 
Carol Brice, contralto; Leonard Rose 
and Ennio Bolognini, cellists; John 
Tyers, James Pease, Arthur Kent, 
and Walter Cassel, baritones; John 
Carter, Richard Tucker, and Leopold 
Simoneau, tenors; Cesare Siepi and 
Denis Harbour, basses; the Columbia 
Canadian Trio; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; the Columbus Boychoir; 
John Sebastian, harmonica player; the 
Columbia Operatic Trio; and the 
Revelers Male Quartet. 

Conference sessions also included 
talks by the various members of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, in which 
virtually all phases of management 
of musical personalities and ensembles 
were discussed out of the wealth of 
experience of men who have been 
acquainted with musical careers from 
those of Caruso and Farrar down to 
artists of the present time. 

With the close of the conference on 
Dec. 9, it was generally agreed that 
it had been a most instructive and in- 
spiring two weeks. Soon after the 
first of the year the sixty conferees 
will again be scattered across the 
United States and Canada, assisting 
Community Concert Associations with 
their membership campaigns and their 
booking of concert series. 


Lawrence Tibbett; 


manager; Flora 


Greenhaus 


Ward French, president of Community Concert Service; 
Gladys Swarthout; 
Ferguson, vice-president. 


Arthur Wisner, vice-president; Robert 
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Ben Greenhaus 
assistant Western 
manager; Craig 


Evans, 
booking 


Marion 
Walker, 


Hutchenson, assistant Western manager 


Concert Managers’ Association 
Meets for Third Time 
To Diseuss Mutual Problems 


tional Association of Concert 

Managers closed in New York 
on Dec. 12 with a dinner at the New 
York Athletic Club in honor of the 
retiring president of the organization, 
Patrick Hayes, of Washington, = <. 
The business sessions, which took 
place on Dec. 11 and 12, were held in 
the Carl Fischer Sky Room. 


A major feature of the convention 
was the report of Aaron Richmond, 
chairman of a special negotiating com- 
mittee, on a series of conferences his 
committee had held with various New 
York artists’ managers in an effort 
to secure more favorable artists’ fees. 
Mr. Richmond reported progress in 
the direction of a better understand- 
ing, but many fees were held to be 
still too high. 


A code of ethics recommended by 
a special committee headed by Julius 
Bloom, director of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, was 
adopted. Provisions were also made 
for an advisory council that will in- 
clude leading artists as representa- 
tives as well as both national and 
local concert managers. 

New members elected were Edward 
F. Gee, of Winnipeg, Ont.; Harry 
Draper, of Nashville, Tenn. ; Lloyd 
Huntley, of Colgate University ; and 
a DeVerner, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla 


r THE third convention of the Na- 


Social activities during the conven- 
tion included a luncheon at the Stork 
Club given by Columbia Artists Man- 
agement with Lawrence Evans as 
toastmaster. Mr. Hayes spoke on be- 
half of the visiting managers. On 
Dec. 11, the managers attended a 
theatre party at the Music Box The- 
atre, where they saw a performance 
of Affairs of State. At the final din- 
ner party, Mr. Hayes was presented 
with a pair of matched traveling bags 
in recognition of his services. 

At the election of officers, Charles 
A. Sink, for many years president of 
the University Musical Society of the 
University of Michigan, in Ann Ar- 
bor, was named president for the 
coming year. Other officers elected 
were Marvin McDonald, of Atlanta, 
vice-president; Walter A. Fritschy, 
of Kansas City, vice-president; J. H 
Thuman, of Cincinnati, treasurer ; and 
Julian Olney, of White Plains, N. Ee 
secretary. Additional directors named 
were Mrs. Zorah B. Berry, of Buf- 
falo; Julius Bloom, of Brooklyn; Wil- 
liam Beegle, of Pittsburgh; Frank 
Andrews, of Portland, Ore.; Roland 
E. Chesley, of Utica, N. Y. ; Mrs. S. 
B. Everts, of Syracuse, | ie oe me 
Gee, of Winnipeg, Ont.; Patrick 
Hayes, of Washington, D. C.: 
thur Oberfelder, of Denver; Aaron 
Richmond, of Boston; Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, of Houston; and Elmer 
Wilson, of Pasadena, Calif. 
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COMMUNITY SOCIALS 


. David Ferguson, Pacific Coast manager, Columbia 


Artists Management; Eleanor Steber; Lawrence Bern- 
hardt, Eastern manager of Community 

Amelia Sperry, Community representative; James 
Melton; Harold Welch, assistant Eastern manager of 
Community 


. Roy Williams, Community representative; Dorothy 


Warenskjold; Leonard Exum, assistant Western man- 
ager of Community 

Amy Wilcox; Community representative; Richard 
Tucker; Adelaide Stevens, Community representative 


5. Thomas Thompson, Community representative; Lela 


Lombard, Community representative; Genevieve 
Rowe; Aldo Ciccolini 


. Samuel Sorin; Edna Peterson, service department of 


; Gladys Vranek, financial department of 
y; Donald Dame 
Kimball, Community representative; Benita 
Shielde Community representative; John Carter 


. Eleanor French, Community executive assistant and 


head of radio and television department of Columbia 
Artists Management; Igor Gorin 


. Joe Stover, Community representative; John Tyers; 


Margaret Stover, Community representative 


. Catherine Rader, program department of Commu- 


nity; Walter Cassel; Ioana Satescu, service depart- 
ment of Community 


. Robert Stafford, Community representative; Barbara 


Gibson; Herbert Fox, Midwestern manager, Columbia 
Artists Management 

Aurelia Ferguson, Community representative; Ossy 
Renardy; Alma Lauritzen, Community representative 


3. Gay Sandelin, Community representative; Nino Mar- 


tini; Ethel Mills, Community representative 


4. Martin Sokoloff, Community representative; Alice 


Howland; Robert Mabley, Community representative 


. Everett King, Community representative; Carol 


Brice; John Thayer, Community representative; F. C. 
Schang, III, representative, C ‘olumbia Artists Manage- 
ment 
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